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Art. I.—Reports of the Committee of the Home and Colonial In- 
fant School Society, for the Years 1841 and 1842. [Other 
Publications which have emanated from the Society to be noticed 
in the course of the article. | 


THERE are some subjects so affluent of fact and suggestion, that one 
is perplexed how to enter upon them. What to reject and what to 
select are the questions that create the main difficulty. But should 
the subject happen to have been the occasion of keen controversy ,— 
still more, should it labour under the misfortune of being the theme 
of present and contemporary conflict, then its exactions become 
severer and more formidable; so that a journalist who is desirous to 
avoid party warfare, may well feel doubly alarmed, when he finds 
himself called upon to discuss it. Education at this moment may 
be instanced as one not only of the most pressing topics of the day, 
but that which is bringing into hostile array troops of ardent and 
able combatants, gathered from all quarters of the land. True, there 
are grounds for hope and gratulation in this state of matters; for 
better it is to be astir than dormant, regarding such a paramount 
affair,—the presumption being that light and life will arise out of 
the commotion, and that at length a right direction will be taken to- 
wards the full development of social order and individual worth as well 
as intelligence throughout the nation. 

To us, in the meanwhile, however, it is matter of thankfulness 
that the immediate subject of the present paper cannot in any sound 
and candid mind remain a question of serious doubt and contention, 
the moment after it is fairly explained or its scope illustrated. This 
it will be our pleasurable duty to attempt, as guided by documents 
before us, and other evidence; although we cannot pretend to exe- 
cute the task with anything like the fulness and closeness which the 
subject demands, and of which it is so richly susceptible. 

The institution under review, which was established in 1836, not 
only professes and undertakes to train and to instruct children from a 
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very tender age up to their eighth or ninth year, but to present the 
most perfect system that has yet been devised and brought into prac- 
tical operation, for conducting infant schools,—not only to cherish 
and gently develope the opening faculties and feelings of the little 
ones, until they are able of themselves to regulate their own exer- 
cises with some degree of tension and profit, but to furnish a Model 
Infant School for the training and instructing of Infant School 
Teachers. ; 

But before entering upon the character, functions, proceedings, 
and actual results of the ‘‘ Home and Infant School Society,” whose 
establishment is now fixed in the neighbourhood of .King’s Cross, 
London, we have to admit that objections have been taken to institu- 
tions of the name,—nay, that errors of such a serious nature have 
attached to them, as to warrant opposition as well as suspicion. Let 
us notice the sententious dicta of that great literary talker, Coleridge, 
upon the subject of Infant Schools, and reported to have been uttered 
by him on July 24, 1832. 

In ‘‘ Specimens of the Table-Talk” he thus expresses himself :— 
‘| have no faith in act of Parliament reform. All the great—the 

ermanently great—things that have been achieved in the world, 
a been achieved by individuals working from the instinct of 
genius or of goodness. ‘The rage now-a-days is all the other way; 
the individual is supposed capable of nothing; there must be organi- 
zation, classification, machinery, &c., as if the capital of national 
morality could be increased by making a joint stock of it. Hence 
you see these infant schools so patronized by the bishops and others, 
who think them a grand invention. Is it found that an infant school 
child, who has been bawling all day a column of the multiplication 
table, ora verse from the Bible, grows up a more dutiful son or 
daughter to its parencs? Are domestic charities on the increase 
amongst families under this system? In a great town, in our pre- 
sent state of society, perhaps such schools may be a justifiable ex- 
pedient and choice of the lesser evil; but as for driving ‘these 
establishments into the country villages, and the breaking up the 
cottage-home education, [ think it one of the most miserable mis- 
takes which the well-intentioned people of the day have yet made.” 

It is for the bishops and others who patronize infant schools in 
which bawling all day a column of the multiplication-table, or a 
verse from the Bible takes place, to reply to him whose great forte, 
it has been said, was monologue rather than dialogue. Had he, 
however, lived to hold converse with persons actually acquainted 
with the “Home and Colonial Infant School Society ;” or had he 
but for an hour or two visited in person the institution in Gray’s Inn 
Road itself, he would not have run riot into any sneering generality, 
neither imaged to himself bawling children, nor aught of the mere 
parrot-practice kind. 
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We might object to the term driving made use of by the ‘old 
mn eloquent,” as quite inapplicable to the system adopted by the 
institution more immediately under notice. But we hasten to re- 
mark upon the idea of “ breaking up the cottage-home education,” 
—a thing so beautiful to the imagination, and so susceptible of being 
garnished with poetical sentiment; yet alas! in the present day, so 
often unrealised, so grievously opposed to fact. 

The objection is to the supposed confinement and restraint in- 
terfering with the healthy freedom of the homely cottage; to the 
artificial regulations supplanting the mother’s fostering and natural 
care; to the cramming prematurely the tender mind with facts and 
ideas, instead of allowing it to enjoy the sweet method of develop- 
ment that has been ordained by an all-wise Providence. But how 
far must arguments of this description yield, when the objector 
visits an infant school, and becomes an eye-witness of the 
cheerfulness which there prevails among the young community; where, 
instead of imprisonment, he beholds the children placed in well- 
considered conditions for pleasurable training rather than of 
dull teaching ; and where, in the place of quarrelling and bawling, or 
of rudeness and the indulgence of bad feelings, there is every 
symptom of kindly affection, mildness, and order, that the dreamers 
about infant innocency can readily imagine, coupled too with that 
activity, glee, and sportiveness so essential in the spring of life. It 
must be admitted, however, that such an attractive spectacle would 
not entirely reconcile us to an organised institution of the kind, 
were it to be compared to the Arcadian picture which many form 
for themselves when speaking of agricultural districts, of a thriving 
peasantry, or the sunshine days of England’s rural history. But look 
at the actual; and then, even in the sequestered nooks of the country, 
instead of homely guardianship and comforts, of maternal tender- 
ness and natural training, you shall find at this day in very many in- 
stances something much more closely resembling desolation and 
abandonment; for the mother whose bosom may be hourly yearning 
towards her child, is obliged to betake herself to field-labour from 
morning till eve, in order to add a pittance to the weekly earnings of 
her hard-worked husband; that the little one, if cared for and watched 
in any measure at all, has been given over for the time to the notice 
of a neighbour; perchance to one of her own offspring, who is only 
a step higher than the infant, and who has to forego the needful 
schooling for his years in order to perform most inadequately, nay, 
perniciously to both, the office of nurse and parental guardian; or 
at best, some old, fretful woman in the vicinity, when unfit for aught 
else, is supposed fit to keep an infant seminary, and to her the child 
is consigned for nearly the livelong day, to be huddled up with other 
victims of a like age, and to learn anything but what is healthy to 
mind, soul, or body. 
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How much farther then must the objection yield when these cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration, even as relates to rural dis- 
tricts! But must not the case of infancy appear more desolate and 
desperate still if you conduct your survey to manufacturing districts 
and towns, where mill-labour usurps the mother’s hours, and all the 
evils combine which have of recent years been brought to light, by 
the investigations of philanthropists, statistical societies, and boards 
of parliamentary commissioners ; where indoor squalor and street-vice 
pollute and encompass childhood with a fell and irremovable leprosy ? 
Or should the London-abiding citizen desire to have his convictions 
confirmed on the side of humanity and truth, let him institute in per- 
son his inquiries into the condition and manners of thousands in the 
immediate vicinity of the Infant School which is planted in Gray’s 
Inn Road, and next direct his steps to that establishment; and the 
most sanguine friends of the system there in active operation, need 
not for an instant tremble for the verdict of the honest and intelligent 
visitor. 

The Home and Colonial Infant School Society, although present- 
ing to the candid and competent inquirer, an institution and system 
of training and discipline, as well as of teaching and positive instruc- 
tion, that cannot, we think, admit of controversy or opposition, and 
therefore stands out in beautiful relief from the establishments and 
theories that are at present agitating the community, is yet a sub- 
ject so teeming with fact and suggestion, that we are at a loss how 
best, and in a very limited space, to describe its character and indi- 
cate its promise. Even its literature is growing to an extent, that 
we cannot well embrace the publications, so as to notice each with 
any degree of minuteness in a single paper; nor is it improbable, 
before we can return to the topic, the increase may be so great and 
rich, considering the health of the institution, the vigorous talent 
buttressing it, and the cheerful zeal which animates its patrons and 
office-bearers, that we shall experience an utter inability to keep 
pace with the progress by outline strides. Ere that period arrive, 
however, there are firm grounds for the confident hope that the seed- 
sowing shall have been so broadly cast, and the ripenings so golden, 
that all without explanation or pressure may read the facts as they 
run, and appreciate their value without book computation. 

The institution under review, which has been honoured with the 
patronage of her Majesty, and that of many other persons distin- 
guished by their rank or extensively known for their benevolence, 
has for its object both negative and positiye good. Look at the pre- 
servative side of the subject. And here we quote certain observa- 
tions in the Report of the year 1841, where the committee of the 
society enter at some length into what they consider should be the 
leading objects of early education, and into the manner in which it 
is attempted tc carry out these objects of the Model School : 
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Is it a small gain that children are removed from the contagion of the 
streets? that the first sounds they are accustomed to hear, are not those of 
profaneness and indecency? that they ase, for a time at least, preserved 
from the effects of the capricious indulgence and harsh punishment of 
parents, who, in their ignorance, too often lavish the one without judgment, 
and inflict the other as a vent to their own ill temper. To show the need of 
such institutions as a preservative against physical evil, we have only to 
advert to a single statement taken from the public papers. It appears by 
the returns from the city and liberty of Westminster, and the city and - 
eastern division of Middlesex, that during the last twelve months no less 
than 245 children have been burnt to death in those districts, chiefly owing 
to their parents leaving them alone ina room with a fire in it. The greater 
number were the offspring of the working and poor classes of society, whose 
business takes them from their homes. 


The positive good is the setting forth the true principles of early 
education, ‘‘ to supply lessons and materials for carrying out these 
principles, and to prepare teachers ‘of known and decided piety’ for 
the work.” Such is a short index of the objects and extent of the 
Society. Its labours and fruits have already been of no mean cha- 
racter or amount; for it has not only an average attendance of above 
two hundred children, but,—and this .is a prime feature of the in- 
stitution which we are anxious constantly to present,—about seven 
hundred teachers have been here prepared, many of whom have 
established efficient schools either at home or in our colonies. Nur- 
sery governesses have also been trained at the Model School; while 
the system is making steady progress in the wide field of usefulness 
that is daily opening for its operation. And just as the field widens, 
experience improves, and plans mature. 

The theory of Pestalozzi has been kept pretty closely in view by 
those who have planned and instituted the practices of the Home 
and Colonial Infant Schools, This enlightened philanthropist laid 
it down asa first principle that “‘ Education has to deal with the 
mind, the affections, and the bodily organs, and should simul- 
taneously, harmoniously, and progressively, develope all the various 
powers with which man is gifted.” It is also a most important, an 
essential object of all training and teaching, that the affections of 
the young be influenced, beginning even with infancy. It is not 
enough that the principles of human nature be not allowed to re- 
main dormant, but that the improvement of the disposition be from 
the first earnestly contemplated, although this latter idea has by the 
vulgar of all ranks been the thing least thought of. How much 
then must be undone in multitudes of cases when boys and girls are 
sent to parochial schools, before even a rightly conducted system of 
education for that period of age can effect a real improvement of 
moral principle and feeling, or be productive of permanent benefit! 
Hence the use of, and the necessity for, Infant Schools’ in the seats 
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of our dense and neglected population. We cite-«a passage in the 
first Report of the Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant 
School, bearing upon this necessity, and showing also that the 
Society from the first had just notions of its task and its capa- 
bilities: 


If persons who are now laboriously engaged in teaching adults could show 
the limited success which attends their most persevering efforts—if that 
active and faithful band of Christians who are toiling in Sunday-schools could 
state the difficulties they experience in communicating to children, not pre- 
viously instructed, the most simple truths of the Bible—if the teachers of 
the National and British and Foreign Schools could set forth the time lost with 
children who are neglected until they are seven or eight years of age—if 
the Judges of the land could tellus how many young delinquents, trained 
from their cradles to every vicious practice, are brought to the bar of justice— 
above all, if the Ministers of the Gospel could tell to what an extent the 
duties of their office are impeded, because it is impossible to find language 
in which to convey their all-immportant message to minds allowed to remain 
without early instruction, even the most prejudiced would feel that Infant 
Schools are entitled to far more encouragement than they receive. 

Whilst then so many are laudably engaged in the education of the adult 
population, and of children of riper years, this Committee desire to begin at 
the beginning—to purify, as it were, the flowing stream at its source—to lay 
hold of the rising generation, and to provide them with an education, essen- 
tially moral and religious, up to the period of their entering into other schools 
or commencing a life of daily labour in our mauufactories‘and fields. And in 
doing this the Committee are satisfied that they shall greatly shorten, and 
render more effectual, the work of all who have to do with the instructiou of 
the poor during the subsequent period of their lives; and at the same time, 
provide for the wants of a large proportion of the population—especially of 
the manufacturing population—who, engaged as they are from morning 
until evening, cannot after the age ofseven obtain anything like the sem- 
blance of education. 


It is not the acquisition of words ; it is not the tenacity of memory 
without the exertion of the powers of reasoning; it is not even the 
acuteness of intellect, to which education is to be limited. Neither 
is any visitor to a school to be a judge of its system and the proper 
progress of the scholars, from a troop of well-marshalled monitors 
and a complete apparatus in the character of working machinery ; 
nor even from the admirable display of a few of the pupils. No 
signs can be more deceptive and delusive. The intellect of all must 
be gradually guided from that which is precisely known to the un- 
known ; and the moral sense must be formed on the great standard 
that is the foundation and guide for all that is good in time and 
eternity. 

But have infant schools, which professed so much a considerable 
number of years back, as tested by experience, fulfilled this mis- 
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sion? Have they realised in regard to disposition, discipline, judg- 
ment, and intelligence, what was promised by their patrons? Has 
the system of that period received gradual improvements, till it has 
reached a mature excellence, or has it degenerated and utterly failed ?: 
Let that high authority, the Rev. Dr. Mayo, give an answer, as we 
find it in one of the publications now before us, viz., “ Practical 
Remarks on Infant Education.” He there says, speaking of these 
establishments four years ago,— 


These institutions held out the cheering promise of ameliorating the 
moral, as well as the intellectual condition of the working classes; and it 
was delightful to witness the lively intelligence, the cheerful good humour, 
the pure morality, the simple piety that prevailed, in many of these schools. 
Numerous were the instances, not only of children improved, but of parents 
reclaimed through their happy influence. But, alas! our expectations were 
found to be too sanguine, and the infant school system had scarcely been 
formed, when symptoms of degeneracy began to manifest themselves. The 
teachers, hastily, and, in consequence, superficially instructed, caught up a 
few forms, and failed to imbibe the spirit of the method. Jn some instances, 
it was made a mere plaything : to sing a few vulgar or trivial songs, to make 
certain ludicrous movements, and to talk over a few pictures, were thought 
to be the principal business of the school. In many more, it was made an 
exhibition ; a few children more lively than the rest were continually para- 
ded before visitors, and a great deal of wonder was excited by the repetition 
of words which were not understood, or the display of knowledge, which 
puffed up rather than edified. If the coarser exhibitions of brutal passion, 
which disgrace the infant population infour streets, were restrained, still it 
was most painful to see pride, vanity, and other works of the flesh nurtured 
where they should have been checked. Out of this very spirit of display, it 
arose that in a large proportion of the schools, the communicating informa- 
tion on a variety of ill-selected topics was made of more importance than 
training the children to habits of accurate observation and correct expression. 
Indeed, it was too generally the case, even in the schools enjoying the highest 
reputation, that the development of the mind was more sedulously pursued 
than the improvement of the temper and the formation of the moral charac- 
ter. And whence did this.rapid degeneracy spring? Partly, as I hinted 
before, from the inadequate instruction which teachers received, but still 
more from forgetfulness of the great objects for which infant schools had 
been established. Inferior temporal considerations had occupied the place 
of superior and spiritual aims. We must then retrace our steps; we must 
supply our deficiencies. ‘The infant school must be once more a sacrifice to 
the Lord; the humble and grateful offering of Christian charity and zeal to 
Him, who once lisped in the accents of childhood, and tottered in the weak- 
ness of infancy. Once more must be inscribed on the portals of our Infant 
Schools—* Holiness to the Lord.” While all the sensibilities of infancy 
are waiting, as it were, for the first influence that shall call them forth, the 
precious but fleeting hours must be consecrated, not so much to a “‘ know- 
ledge ” that ‘‘ vanishes away,” as to that knowledge which is “life eternal,” 
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the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, whom He hathsent. The school 


of infancy must be as the gate of heaven, and the scenes of early instruc- 
tion be regarded as ‘‘ holy ground.” 


Now, here the real and actual objections which have arisen to in- 
fant schools are plainly and honestly stated. But itis most natural 
that the person who clearly perceives error should suggest how it ma 
be avoided; that he who discovers the seat of the disease should 
point out the remedies for its cure. No doubt dwells in any reflecting 
mind with regard to the fact of moral training being indispensable, 
together with intellectual teaching; but most fit it is that he who 
has made the two branches to unite with marked effect,—who has by 
selection and rejection of principles and means,—pioneered, it is true 
by a Pestalozzi,—should evolve a system that would simultaneously 
educate the whole man,—that would like a kindly handmaid accept- 
ably assist to develope, invigorate, and at the same time to purify 
from obstructive coarseness every element and faculty of our being, 
whether material or spiritual, whether physical, moral, or intellectual. 

Accordingly, we learn that Dr. Mayo had for a series of years 
been practically testing a scheme grafted on Pestalozzi’s principles, 
but accommodated to English character and sentiment. This system 
he has carried out in his school at Cheam, which is now not uncele- 
brated as a private establishment. It remained, however, to in- 
troduce the plan modified and amended, so as to meet the necessities 
of poorer and larger numbers of scholars. This is what has been 
done in the Home and Colonial Infant School; and the results, we 
augur, will far outshine what have been witnessed in any academy 
limited to the sons of the rich, or order of schools that has ever yet 
been opened to the children of the middle classes. 

Confessing our own inadequacy to treat of Infant Schools,—to 
describe what the teachers ought to be; what the manner and nature 
of the training and tuition, in order to a proper formation of charac- 
ter; what the results reasonably to be looked for from a right system 
sedulously carried out; or what have been the fruits already realised 
of the experiment so anxiously commenced and conducted in Gray’s 
Inn Road,—we with alacrity and confidence refer tosome of the con- 
tents of the publications before us, where we find ample and excel- 
lent substitutes for the business of explanation. In the “ Practical 
Remarks on Infant Education,” by Dr. Mayo and his sister Miss 
Mayo,—the latter standing in the foremost rank of philanthropists 
in respect of valuable efforts as wellas of ardent zeal and sustained 
enthusiasm,—we find, for example, that lady thus expressing her- 
self on the subject of religious instruction : 





Before a teacher begins a Scripture lesson, he should endeavour to prepare 
the children’s minds to take an interest in the subject of it ; this may be done 
by exciting their curiosity, and finding some point in their own experience 
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analogous to the one it is wished to bring before them. Suppose you are 
going to give your first lesson on the creation of all things by Almighty 
power; you should prepare them to receive the truth and to be interested 
in it, by leading them to the consideration of what man can make—what 
he requires before he is able to make anything,—what he cannot make— 
who must have made the things that man could not have made; when their 
attention and interest are thus drawn to the point desired, then show from 
the Bible how God in the beginning created, or made out of nothing, the 
heavens and the earth. 

Study to present the subject of every lesson in a simple, clear, and striking 
manner ; the great fault in oral instruction in general is, that it is diffuse 
and rambling. When you get interested in the subject many ideas will 
suggest themselves, and you will be in danger of not observing whether the 
children keep pace with you; but remember the great point is, not how 
much you can say, but how much they can receive with advantage. Your 
endeavour in each lesson should be to imprint on their memories one simple 
fact, one important truth, or influential precept. Let the whole instruction 
more or less tend to the one point ; and do not ingeniously endeavour tosee . 
how many different parts of Scripture you can hang on to the lesson, for by so 
doing you distract the children’s attention from the main subject, and 
weaken its interest. 

Again, do not treat children as mere recipients of knowledge, but bring 
their minds into activity by questions calling forth thought, and by so pre- 
senting truth to them that they will seek and grasp it for themselves; they. 
then, in addition to the knowledge communicated, improve the power of 
thinking and acquiring habits of investigation. Endeavour to engage all 
the school to feel an interest in some part of the lesson, if they cannot un- 
derstand the whole ; and before closing, repeat the substance of it in con- 
densed, simple language. 


With regard to moral education, we have these suggestions and 
lessons : 


One of the first impressions that a teacher should endeavour to make on 
children’s minds, with a view to their moral education, is the conviction of 
their responsbility to God. They must be taught that they are not at liberty 
to sin,—that it is not a matter of indifference how they behave, so that they 
injure no one,—but that, on the contrary, they will be called to account for 
the omission of what is right, as well as the commission of what is wrong. 
With the knowledge of thir responsibility, let the impression that the eye of 
the Lord is ever upon them be connected, that their habitual feeling may 
be, ‘*‘ Thou God seest me.” 

It is very important also to accustom them to consider their right position 
in society, and their consequent duties. Teach them that the different 
grades of rank are established by the Lord, and that each has its appointed 
work, as each member of our body has its peculiar office. By leading them 
to look to God as the disposer of their lot, and to themselves as unworthy 
recipients of his mercies, you will promote a spirit of cheerfulness and 
contentment, and a desire of rendering to all their due. 
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In order to correct that selfish principle which disposes us to view things 
through a false medium, considering more what others owe to us than what 
we owe to them, bring before them the claims of their companions—of their 
master—of their parents—of God. Teach them to consider their actions 
in reference to these claims, and see that they not only acknowledge the 
principle, but that they carry it out into practice ; for it is essential, whilst 
awakening feelings and instilling principles, to cultivate moral habits; and 
habits are formed by the frequent repetition of an action. Call upon them 
in their intercourse with each other, to exercise kindness and sympathy. 
Your own conduct should awaken the feeling, and the habit will be formed 
if the children be stimulated to little acts of kindness and tenderness. Self- 
denial also may be called into action by encouraging a readiness to give up 
their own pleasures and privileges to administer to some less favoured com- 
panions; and in their daily intercourse, abundant opportunities will occur _ 
for the formation of a disposition to forbear and to forgive. 


Intellectual culture obtains, among other excellent hints and direc- 
tions for infant-school teachers, with regard to one great object to be 
sought,—viz,, the exercise and improvement of the senses, the fol- 
lowing observations : 


To attain this end, lessons on objects should form a prominent feature in 
allinfant schools ; at first the selection might be miscellaneous, but in every: 
lesson the teacher should have some definite aim. The children should ex- 
amine the objects presented to them; and any simple experiment which 
renders their qualities obvious, should be performed in their sight: they 
should then be called upon to mention their qualities, parts, (if the object 
has any peculiar parts) and uses; to discover what qualities fit them for their 
particular uses—occasionally having their attention directed by a question, 
but never having a name given to them till they feel their need of it. The 
name will not communicate to a child the original idea, but the idea being 
formed by means of perception, a name fixes it upon the memory, and is the 
means of communication with others. Children derive little pleasure from 
words, whilst they are all activity when called to observe things; the reason 
is obvious; words are only the signs of ideas, and there must be a clear 
notion of the thing signified before the sign can be of use. 

In commencing a course of lessons on objects, the first substance chosen 
should be one in which some quality exists in a striking degree! the cause, 
it may be of its usefulness,—as in glass, transparency ; or in sugar, sweet- 
ness. Care should be taken, in the course of a few days, to present a differ- 
ent object, in which the same quality is obvious, that the abstract idea may 
be formed. In this way a series of objects should be brought before the 
children, for the purpose of making them acquainted with all the several 
qualities cognizable by their external senses. This plan has been adopted 
in the first series of ‘‘ Lessons on Objects ;’’ and might be carried out to a 
greater extent; but teachers should endeavour fully to understand the 
principle upon which these, or any other model lessons are formed, otherwise 
they will be continually making mistakes in the application of them, and be 
unable to carry them out with effect. 
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Lastly, physical training and exercises, but rather as an occasional 
relief and cheering variety than an exertion that will cause fatigue 
or angry rivalship, are recommended. 


The great means by which the mental, moral, and physical powers are to 
be improved, is by exercise; this has been well set forth in a modern work 
on education, with an extract from which, and an earnest prayer for the 
Divine blessing on your labours, I shall close these remarks :—‘‘ The law of 
exercise is of universal application. It is a fundamental law of nature, that 
all the capacities of man are enlarged and strengthened by being used. 
From the energies of a muscle up to the highest faculty, intellectual or 
moral, repeated exercise of the function increases its intensity. Inseparable 
from the very idea of exercising the faculties, and of course from the prac- 
tice of that exercise, is the requisition of exercising each faculty upon the 
objects which nature points out as related to it. Muscular strength is to be 

ined by familiarising the muscles with the resistance of external forces, and 
by the habit of conquering mechanical difficulties, varied to exercise all the 
muscles, which amount to several hundreds in the human frame. The 
senses are improved by long and particular training, applying each to its 
object :—sight, by habitual looking at distant or minute objects ; hearing by 
accurate practice in the perception of sounds; taste, in the discriminating 
use of the palate. In the same manner, the observing faculties are rendered 
acute, and diversified by the constant practice of observation of details in 
existing objects, their qualities, and of passing events. The same law 
extends to the moral world. For the exercise of justice, the child must be 
made aware of his own and his neighbour’s rights, and be habituated prac- 
tically to respect them in all contingencies. For the exercise of benevolence, 
the habit of repressing the selfish feelings, and of actually doing good, kind, 
compassionate, and generous things, not by fits, but as a steady unvarying 
principle of action, will be found indispensable.” 


Miss Mayo has written largely and variously in behalf of estab- 
lishments for the tenderest in years, her works being in high repute 
as practical guides. Some of them, such, for example, as her 
“Model Lessons for Infant School Teachers and Nursery Go- 
vernesses,” prepared for the institution immediately under notice, 
contain not merely suitable lessons for little children, but present 
models on which other books for a like purpose ought to be 


We cite a specimen, the lessons ranging over a diversity of objects. 
On a Flint: 


What is this? A flint. Whatisa flint? A sort of stone. Where do 
you find stones? In the earth. Look at this flint, and tell me how it 
looks? It is black. (Teacher holds up the flint.) What do you all say 
to the colour of the flint? Itisblack. Repeat together—the flint is black. 
How does it look besides? It shines. All of you repeat—the flint shines, 
Do you think a piece of flint would make agood window? No. Why not? 
~ We could not see through it. What then can you say of the flint? We 
cannot see through it. All repeat—we cannot see through flint. Tell me of 
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some other things which you cannot seethrough. The walls, the slates, &c. 
Now pass the flint about, and feel it. What can you tell me about it? Itis 
hard; ,it is cold. Repeat together—the flint is hard and cold. What more 
do you observe? It is smooth. Repeat—the flint is smooth. Feel the 
edges? They are sharp. Repeat—the edges of the flint are sharp. 
(Teacher strikes a piece of flint and a piece of steel together) What am I 
doing? Striking the flint and steel together. What do you see? Sparks 
of fire. What caused the fire? Striking the flint and steel together. 
Repeat together—flint strikes fire with steel. Have you not seen this 
before? Yes; when mother lights her fire in the morning. What then is 
one use of flint? Flints are useful to strike fire. When have you seen 
flints together in heaps? By the road side. What were they put there 
for? To mend the roads with. Why are flints useful for mending roads? 
Because they are very hard. ‘Tell me the second use of flints? .For mend- 
ing the roads. Repeat together the two uses of flints which you have just 
mentioned. Flints are used to strike fire and for mending the roads. Now 
repeat all that has been said about flint. Flint is @ stone; it comes out of 
the earth; it is black ; we cannot see through it ; when we touch it we feel 
that it is cold, hard, smooth, and sharp at the edges ; itis used to strike fire, 
and for mending roads, because it is hard. 


‘A Selection of Hymns and Poetry, for the use of Infant Schools 
and Nurseries,” in five parts, is a judicious work, both as regards 
arrangement and adaptation, the purposes of instruction and impres- 
sion ; the different parts being intended for different stages of child- 
hood. ‘“ Hymns, Songs, and Marching Pieces, for Infant Schools 
and Families,” set to music by Mr. James Pyne, is a publication of 
more novelty than that we have just mentioned. There is much that 
is cheering, as well as sweet and touching in this collection. The 
“Marching Pieces” gladden while they disclose valuable truths; 
exercise the physical organs and powers while they exalt and refine © 
the sentiments. ‘‘ Lessons on Scripture Prints,” by Miss Mayo, isa 
work which has also novelty as well as excellence to recommend it. 
But this little volume, together with the ‘* Preceptive Illustrations of 
the Bible,” and other pictorial works published by Mr. Varty, we 
purpose making the subject of a separate paper. ‘Useful Hints to 
Teachers” is a title which distinctly indicates its object. The hints 
are manifestly of the most useful kind; and that they are practicable 
is not less clearly declared, seeing that they are to a great and even 
minute extent the results of the interesting experiment we are con- 
sidering. 

It would be satisfactory to ourselves could we give in a few sen- 
tences a distinct intimation of the leading features of the Institution, 
—of not merely what it pretends to be, but of what itis, and what it 
has achieved. But to be brief, let it be distinctly borne in mind that 
the establishment in Gray’s Inn Road is not merely intended to be 
the most improved school yet contrived for the training and tuition 
of children of the tenderest years,—from the moment they can lisp 
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their few, simple, and pure ideas, and toddle about in anxious research 
for curiosity-satisfaction, as well as for the reciprocal outpourings 
of affection, —but that it is a Model School for Infant School 
Teachers, where they obtain upon tempting conditions an oppor- 
tunity of practising the improved system and of receiving valuable 
lessons for themselves; in short, of acquiring a knowledge and court- 
ing a generous enlightened enthusiasm in the noblest walk that can 
open toa philanthropist, whose ministrations regard time as but the 
portal to an immortality of transcendent intelligence and unquench- 
able love. 

In lack of ability and familiarity to do the subject justice, we 
must recur to some of the Reports of the Committee, swe there 
is such abundant internal evidence of truthfulness, earnestness, and 
also of moderation, as must go a great way in furtherance of the ob- 
jects of the Society. In one of these reports we are told, relative 
to the points contemplated in regard to teachers, as follows: 


The great object in view, it will be remembered, is to exercise the teach- 
ers’ minds upon subjects that will be useful to them in their schools—to 
instruct them how to improve their own faculties—to raise their standard of 
excellence in teaching—-and to excite such a desire to attain this standard, 
as shall induce them to carry on the work of self-improvement when they 
leave the institution. | 

The Committee deeply regret that so large a portion of their time is 
necessarily devoted to the acquisition of the common branches of knowledge. 
As their principal object is to train teachers in the best methods of imparting 
instruction, and conducting the general business of education, especially the 
moral and religious training of youth, they would feel much better satisfied 
could they reverse the present arrangement, and allow the teachers to occupy 
only eight hours and a half weekly in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
devote the remaining twenty-nine hours to the principles and practice of 
education. The evil, however, cannot be remedied, as long as the time of 
training is so limited, and candidates come from a class whose education is 
in general so exceedingly deficient. 

The remaining twenty hours of the week are spent in the schools or class 
rooms, in acquiring skill in the art of teaching, and in the discipline of small 
or large numbers of children; thus carrying out the views which have been 
given to them in their lessons. The course of practice through which every 


teacher having a full training must necessarily pass, may be arranged under 
the following heads :— 


1. Probationary exercises ; 
2. Witnessing others give lessons ; 
3. Taking charge first of classes and afterwards of galleries of children ; 
4. Giving an opinion on, or criticising, the lessons of other teachers ; 
5. Giving lessons publicly ; 
. Attending in the model school, under the direction of the master and 
tress ; 
7 


. Having temporary charge of infant schools under inspection. 
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‘ 


It is a great object with the Committee not only to see that difficulties in 
the mode of treating every subject, and in the manner of presenting it to 
children, are as much as possible simplified to the teachers; but also that 
both the course of study and practice shall begin at the simplest and most 
familiar points, and procéed steadily but gradually to what is more complex 
and abstract, and requiring more mental effort; of course, the time devoted 


to each of the above branches of practice varies according to the progress 
made by the teacher. 


The fifth Report describes in part, in the passage we now tran- 


scribe, what is really done in the different branches of the In- 
stitution : 


In the first preparatory school, the objects proposed are to gain order and 
obedience, preserving at the same time that tone of cheerful good humour 
fitting the joyous season of infancy ; to exercise and strengthen the bodily 
organs, to awaken the mental perceptions on the most familiar objects, and 
to fix the first religious impressions. The subjects for each day’s lesson have 
been carefully arranged, and after they have been tested by experience, will 
be published under the direction of the Committee.* 

In the second school, the objects proposed are to exercise the conceptive 
as well as the perceptive faculties of the children; that is, to accustom them 
to re-produce and accurately express the ideas they have gained through 
their senses ; to enlighten their consciences by bringing before them different 
moral qualities, to awaken a sense of their own responsibility, and to call out 
and exercise religious feelings, making use for this latter purpose of Scripture 
prints. The subjects of the lessons for this course are also arranged, and 
are in like manner undergoing the test of experience, with a view to publi- 
cation.* ' 

In both these schools, where the children on their admission are placed, 
and where the teachers first practise the art of teaching, great care has been 
taken to bring down the instruction to infantine capacities, and the teachers 
are directed to let their lessons assume as much as possible the character of 
familiar conversation. In order to form elementary exercises on form and 
colour, a box has been prepared, containing pieces of wuod cut into various 
shapes, and also patterns of different colours; to these are added a sheet, on 
which are drawn all the different forms the box contains, and another sheet 
having on it the various colours. The manner in which these are used is, 
that the teacher holds up one of these sheets before the children, and pointing 
to a shape or colour on the sheet, a child is desired to select all the pieces of 
a similar shape or colour, the correctness of the selection being determined 
by an appeal to the whole gallery. The perceptions of the children are in 
this way exercised on two very obvious properties of matter, and an oppor- 
tunity given of correcting their impressions. In a subsequent course, they 
are taught to affix the right appellation to the qualities they have discovered. 
This plan is philosophically correct, and its adoption has done much towards 
giving the teachers a clear comprehension of a fundamental principle in 
education, viz.:—That the child should first be exercised in forming clear 





* These Lessons have now been published. See Model Lessons, Part II. 
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notions, and then be taught how to express them. A number of these boxes 
are prepared, and are sold at the Infant School depot. 

In the Model School, which forms the third step in the course, the in- 
struction is somewhat more systematic and connected. The objects proposed, 
in addition to the exercising of the faculties of perception and conception, 
are to give the children-a little simple information on subjects about which 
they have been previously interested, and to exercise their memories in 
storing up the knowledge they may gain; to make the moral instruction arise ~ 
as much as possible out of the events of the day, habituating the children to 
try their dispositions and conduct by the standard of the Bible; to draw the 
religious lessons more directly from the word of God, and to form a regular 
course, developing in the children the power of preserving in their minds a 
chain of events. Much consideration has been given to the course of religi- 
ous lessons, and it is hoped the publication of the skeletons of these lessons, 
to be filled up by the teachers themselves, will prove a valuable help in early 
education. In this school also an effort has been made clearly to develope 
the elementary ideas of geography. The children learn first to form correct 
notions of the information a map is intended to convey, as the position of 
places with respect to the cardinal points, their relative position, their dis- 
tances measured by a scale, and the form of countries as marked by their 
boundaries. Having commenced with drawing a map of what is within their 
view, the idea is gradually expanded, and they learn to conceive what is 
beyond their actual experience. Thus, according to one of the leading ideas 
of Pestalozzi, ‘*‘ They proceed from the known to the unknown.” 

One great objection to gallery instruction has been, that the questions 
were generally answered by a few of the older or more intelligent children, 
while the younger remained uninterested, and acquired a habit of listlessness 
and inattention. To overcome this, the gallery of the Model School is divided 
on alternate days, when the younger class go over again the lessons of the 
preceding day, and the elder ones advance to a new subject. Another advan- 
tageous change has been the formation of a juvenile class. The object of 
this class is to enable the children to continue in the Infant School without 
detriment, a longer period than is usually allowed. This is important, as in 
many instances, particularly in the manufacturing districts, where the great 
majority go so early to work, other schools for their reception cannot be 
maintained. The children of the juvenile section become more independent 
of the master’s instruction ; they learn by heart and work out various lessons 
at home, and perform at school the office of monitors, teaching their younger 
companions what they have themselves acquired. They also practise linear 
drawing—a branch of instruction hitherto almost entirely neglected in Eng- 
land, and from the general introduction of which into our poor schools the 
committee anticipate the happiest results. 


It is obvious that improvements will be constantly suggesting them- 
selves,—were it merely to be in parallelism with the fluctuations of 
time,—in an institution of the sort. "What we now cite in regard to 
regulations will exhibit some of these amendments and alterations, 
together with sundry important provisions contemplated from the 
first, in the history of the ‘“‘ Home and Colonial Infant School Society.” 
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1. Experience having shown how inadequately the work of training 
teachers can be accomplished in fifteen weeks, they are now required to 
reside twenty weeks to secure a recommendation, the charge remaining as 
before—8s. a-week for board, lodging, &c. 

2. All teachers coming into the Institution for a period less than twenty 
weeks, to pay 12s. a-week. 

3. To prevent a frequent interruption in the regular course of instruction, 
teachers can only be received into the Institution on the first Tuesday in the 
month, except by a special order of the Committee. 

4. The return of teachers to the Institution contributing greatly to their 
improvement, the Committee agree to allow all teachers who have been 
regularly trained there, to re-enter for one month at a charge of 11. only, 
whether the money is paid by teachers or from school funds. 

5. The last regulation to apply to any teachers who, having been recom- 
mended to schools from the Institution, leave them with a good character. 
This privilege being given, it is expected that all good teachers will avail 
themselves of it; patrons and others are requested not to engage teachers 
who represent that they have been trained by the Society, without first com- 
municating with the Committee: this precaution is necessary to prevent the 
engagement of unqualified teachers. 

6. The admission of teachers for short periods having been found very 
inconvenient to the arrangements of the Institution, and attended with 
comparatively little benefit, the Committee have determined not to receive 
teachers for less than a month, unless they have actually the care of schools, 
and are unable to remain for that time. 

7. As the influence and care of a female are essential to the well-being 
of an infant school, unmarried men are not trained in the Institution. 

8. In consequence of the numerous applications for teachers, and the 
state of the finances of the Institution, the Committee have ‘ Resolved, 
That in supplying teachers, as well as in the admission of persons to be 
trained, a decided preference shall be in all cases given to the applications of 
subscribers of one guinea and upwards.” 

9. The institution is open to the public at the usual school-hours. Half- 
past Ten and Half-past Two—particularly the former hour—are recom- 
mended as the most desirable for visitors, and some individual connected with 
the establishment will attend at those hours to give any explanations that 
may be desired. 

10. Nursery governesses, upper nursemaids, or teachers for superior 
schools, may attend for any period that may be wished, not less than one 
month, and are charged 5s. a-week for instruction. 


Let it be distinctly understood that the system of the institution 
we are considering recognises, nay, regards as the grand foundation 
and confines of its principles, practice, and details, the doctrines, 
precepts, and promises contained in the Revealed Word of God. At 
the same time it is proper to state that, in entire agreement with the 
position and the largest usefulness of the school, the ‘* Christian prin- 
ciples’ there taught are those as ‘‘ set forth and embodied in the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church of England.” Still this is not done or 
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obtruded with any narrow-mindedness or invidious spirit of distinc- 
tion. For while the committee say in one of their earliest resolu- 
tions, that the only education which can prove a blessing to the 
country, must be based on a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and 
on vital religion, and that they venerate and love the established 
church, believing that it is the channel through which it has pleased 
God to pour incalculable benefits upon the land, yet they are con- 
vinced “that in a Central Society for promoting Infant Education, 
all who hold the fundamental truths of the gospel, and love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, may cordially unite.” Consequently “the 
Committee educate in the principles and practice of Infant Educa- 
tion, persons of decided piety of different religious denominations ; 
considering it the province of the Local Committees of Infant 
Schools to select their own teachers.” Whatever, therefore, may be 
objected to the exclusiveness of the educational clauses in Sir James 
Graham’s Factory Bill, it cannot strike at the roots of the Home and 
Colonial Infant School. : 
Much that we have said has been drawn from the documents be- 
fore us. But we have also had some means of forming a judgment 
of the conduct and efficacy of the Institution from occular and ear 
demonstration. The comfort and tidiness of the schools and school- 
grounds, the courtesy of the Honorary Secretary, J. S. Reynolds, 
Esq., the amenity of the teachers, the gladsomeness of the children, 
and a number of nameless indices, at once strike the visitor, reconcile 
him to humanity, and force the undiseased sentiments into such a 
channel, that its whispers are, “this is a beautiful world,”—‘“‘it is 
good for me to be here.” And convinced we are that the longer the 
visitor pursues his observations in this sanctuary of cheerful love 
and rational activity, he will with the greater fervour ejaculate as he 
departeth from the threshold, ‘‘ Let all who doubt Come and see.” 
One of the most attractive objects we ever beheld was a native of 
Hindostan, about 13 years of age, who is an inmate of the Ifstitu- 
tion, under the patronage of the ‘ Ladies’ Society for Education in 
China and the East.” We were informed that her progress and 
behaviour have been gratifying to the Committee, and that they have 
are of hope, that when she returns to her native land, she will 
e the instrument of much usefulness. What mattereth it,—clime 
orcolour? A sweeter expression, a more amiable bearing, a truer 


contentment we never witnessed. Once more we exclaim, Come 
and see. 
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Art. II.—Address delivered by Rev. Isaac Hitchen, at the opening 


4 the Glasgow Collegiate School. Glasgow, John Smith and 
on. 


“WE are, avowedly, an English school settled in Scotland,” says 


Mr. Hitchen, the Mastcr of the Glasgow Collegiate School. Again, 
VoL. 11. (1845) No. U1. N 
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‘We have heard the aflirmation that our school is to be Episcopalian. 
[f this only means that We purpose admitting the children of parents 
belonging to the Episcopalian community, it is quite correct; but 
then, you may just as well designate the school Presbyterian, for we 
assuredly purpose admitting the children of Presbyterian parents. 
By referring to the list of our General Committee, it will be found 
that a large majority of them are members of the Established Church 
of Scotland. The only test we have of a pupil’s eligibility, is the 
willingness to submit to the known rules of the school. So to de- 
signate us, is an ungenerous misrepresentation, if it is intended 
thereby to insinuate, that we have a design to work, even most re- 
motely, in opposition to the church established in this portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions; it is ungenerous and untrue, if it is intended 
thereby to attribute to us the wish to proselytize. We repudiate 
the notion in its remotest spirit. We have not so learned Christ as 
to think we serve Him by insidiously stealing away members of a true 
church, not because of doctrinal itencee, but because we esteem 
the peculiar church polity we have espoused to be the preferable 
form. We believe, from our hearts, that the sketch of ecclesiastical 
polity in the New Testament is not so perfectly distinct as that we 
should escape wide error in offending a whole nation, or a church 
which I love to consider a sister church, simply because she rejects 
one branch of administrative authority, for that she cannot see the 
clear signs for its recognition which we most indubitably do. I will 
allow other men besides myself to be honest in their profession of 
Christian conscientiousness.” 

Mr. H. goes on to intimate that those persons know little indeed 
of education, who imagine that the peculiarities of church govern- 
ment can legitimately come within its range, at least as contemplated 
by him; and that with the utmost cordiality he will admit the in- 
spection (by courtesy, of course,) of the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland; for that, so far from working hostilely towards them, he 
prays, that in these days of severe trial, they may along with him 
‘hold the faith, which is the alone essential, in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 

Mr. Hitchen’s address was delivered on the 4th of February, 1842, 
and is highly deserving of notice; we may add, in our pages, and in 
the present number especially. First of all, we regard the occasion 
and sentiments of the “ opening” in their opportune character. 
Again, the catholicism urged and illustrated makes these sentiments 
doubly precious. And again, in a supplementary sense, as to gradua- 
tion and advancement in the theory and practice of organised educa- 
tion, we have here a fitting and striking outline of what academically 
may well succeed the training, discipline, and tuition of the improved 
infant-school system. 

The parochial system of education in Scotland has been deservedly 
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much lauded. Its services have been vast towards the rearing of a 
virtuous, an intelligent, and a stout-hearted peasantry. No system 
could have worked better, or have been better adapted to a past state 
of things. The old routine, however, is now greatly defective, and 
in various points widely apart from the demands of the age. Multi- 
tudes, also, of the lower as well as of the more remotely situated 
children are not educated at all, even in the commonest manner, as 
regards reading, writing, and ciphering. But it is with the higher 
schools that we have chiefly to do at this time, whether these be in 
the shape of private or public academies. 

Now, we believe it to be the fact, that, with some few celebrated 
exceptions, Scotland is wofully deficient in respect of the class of 
schools to which we immediately refer. Whence otherwise can it 
have occurred that year after year, numbers of boys are sent from the 
north of the Tweed to the southern side, at a great expense and in- 
convenience, in order to be educated in English schools ? 

The institution of the Collegiate School in the great western me- 
tropolis of Scotland, under the auspices of many of the most wealthy 
and intelligent inhabitants of that city, and under the guardianship 
of a gentleman who, while an Episcopalian clergyman, is still more, 
on the present occasion, to be regarded for his experience ;—to quote 
his own words, ‘‘ an experience of between three and four years’ in- 
timate connection with the management of a grammar school of the 
very highest standing in the neighbourhood of London,”’ (that of 
“+ ety Surry, now the sole property of Rev. C. Pritchard, M.A., 

On the deliberate organisation and formal opening of the ‘ Col- 
legiate School,” Mr. H. not merely expounded the great principles and 
branches of all education, which professes to be in accordance with 
the spirit and demands of the age, but as explicitly as could be done 
on an occasion of the kind, went into an explanation and description 
of what was intended in the institution over which his talent and zeal 
are to be exercised. 

Without following Mr. H. into the details of his address, or at- 
tempting to comprise the leading features of his plan and principles 
in a few words, we say that, for the purposes of a high-toned general 
education, nothing has been presented to us more broadly, liberally, 
and wisely conceived. In that general education, after cebeaiediie 
demanding the one main motive as the basis of the entire curriculum ; 
and placing the Bible first, last, and continuously in the pre-eminent 
position, he proceeds to view education in its temporal bearings and 
secular capacity. In our opinion he gives, with a discreet circum- 
spection, and various modifying remarks, a due rank to classical and 
mathematical studies. The latter study may be called the key or 
the text to scientific pursuits. But such pursuits are a scarecrow or 
an offence to many persons. The most common-place minds bandy 
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objections on this score,—objections which Mr. H. thus disposeth 
of :— 


We would combat, in passing, two assertions by no means unfrequently 
made with respect to the cultivation of science: 1st, that the research with 
many cannot go deep, and “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” that it 
is almost sure to minister to vanity: 2d, that among scientific men you find 
very bad men. 

The chief principle which we have laid down for ourselves, at once answers 
both objections ; but we will say a word or two more. Upon the first ob- 
jection ;—‘‘All knowledge must be little before it can be great; and the 
man who can read and write when his neighbours have not made similar 
progress, may be as vain of his acquirements, and as absurd in the estimate 
of his talents, as the student who has dived into the mysteries of arithmetic, 
who can analyze a chemical combination, or demonstrate the Binonical 
theorem. The little learning which they have may have inflated their vanity, 
but their disposition was naturally vain ; and if their intercourse with superior 
minds, and the opening out to their view of the various departments of know- 
ledge yet to be explored, cannot render them docile, and modest, and humble, 
we must be contented to pass them by as incorrigible. Few men can pre- 
tend to place themselves on a level with Sir Isaac Newton; yet how low was 
his own estimate of his great acquirements. ‘‘I do not know,” he said, 
what I may appear to the world, but, to myself, I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

Upon the second objection we at once affirm, that the greatest philosophers 
have been believers in the Bible; and that, in the case of others who have 
not been, ‘‘it was not much learning that occasioned the mischief; it was 
because they either did not care for Christianity, and made no inquiries 
about it, or prosecuted their inquiries in a way which could never lead them 
to a knowledge of the truth. The bias of their mind was the bias of the 
natural heart. The reproof given by Sir Isaac Newton to an eminent astro- 
nomer who, in his day, was accustomed to speak irreverently of Divine 
Revelation, is quite to our purpose ; his words were to this effect :—‘‘ I am 
always glad to hear you when you talk about astronomy, for that you un- 
derstand ; but on sacred subjects you would do well to be silent; you have 
not studied them, and know nothing about them.” , 

Hence we purpose so to arrange our course, as that a pupil, having gone 
through his full career with us, shall know something more than the bare 
names of the sciences. Owing to its great practical utility, we shall lay con- 
siderable stress upon the elements of chemistry ; in fact we shall make it our 
chief subject of illustration. Independently of the endless mental gratifi- 
cation to be derived from the researches and experiments of this science, you 
know that its benefits are capable of peing extended to every grade in society. 
The agriculturist, the manufacturer, the merchant,—all are interested in the 
secrets which chemistry has to unfold. 

Besides chemistry, we shall from time to time touch upon astronomy, and 
familiarize the mind with the motions and laws which govern the starry fir- 
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mament ; trusting that the effect of contemplating this portion of God's 
universe will be the sublime feeling of David, when he exclaimed, “‘ there is 
neither speech nor language ; but their voices are heard among them: their 
sound is gone out into all lands, and their words unto the end: of the 
world.” 

Something, too, I conceive, should be known by every intelligent man of 
the history of the earth we inhabit: ‘the wonders of geology” should be 
looked upon. And judging from the result upon myself, this subject will at 
once delight the mind and enlarge its views of the omnipresence and omni- 
potence of God. 

Botany, again, has its wondrous and instructive tale to tell; and so with 
any other branches of useful knowledge,—our object being to produce 
general intelligence. 

I hope, too, that our means will, ere long, enable us to mark for ourselves 
God’s equal ordering of the infinitely vast and the infinitely small, as ex- 
hibited to us by the telescope and microscope. 


Mr. H. would combine the useful with the learned, not merely on 
the ground of compatibility but of kinship; and the details of his 
plan are in accordance with his general professions. The sensible 
and practical nature of his views may be judged of from the follow- 
ing paragraphs, these being addressed to a community where busi- 
ness, bustle, speculation, and turmoil, are rife :— 


I would entreat you, also, not to plunge your sons into the business of 
life at too early a stage. It is a most precious time their school time : would 
that it were more generally so esteemed. Because a boy of fifteen is now 
instructed in matters which a short time back engaged the youth of eigh- 
teen, it does not follow that a youth of fifteen now should incur the liability 
to part company with his studies, which overhung the maturer age. We do 
not find an earlier harvest, because improvements in agriculture produce a 
finer and fuller wheat-ear: the husbandman reaps more abundantly, but not 
sooner. 

We ascribe much evil to the listless protraction of one or two subjects 
throughout a long day, which formerly was so prevalent in the educationary 
process. Quickness of thought, and act—the facility of turning at will to 
any line of reflection—pleasurable, because industrious, pursuit of knowledge, 
are no small matters to acquire; and experience tells me that such are the 
consequences of a course like that we are to act upon. 

I equally set my face against the extreme modern practice of ultra cram- 
ming, and the olden methods of making a boy drudge through perfect oceans 
of the unintelligible, before he brings to bear that which he has acquired. 
We will, as we go along, at the same time pick up knowledge and apply it. 
I am sure, that after the absolutely necessary elements of grammar, for 
instance, the subsequent material of grammatical knowledge is best compre- 
hended and retained, when called to the notice as necessity arises for it, in 
the actual course of reading. This principle, with modifications, extends 
through the whole range of study. 

The principle which we put before us as to the method whereby to impart 
knowledge, is not to throw all the labour upon the pupil; neither is it to 
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give him nothing to do. We would work with the boy, and press truth on 
his mind so imperceptibly, that, in a manner, information shall seem to 
suggest itself. . * * * 

With respect to the many branches of natural philosophy which it will be 
our object to introduce, the whole time which we require for the purpose is 
two hours in each week. We want not to force information ‘“‘usque ad 
nauseam,” but, carefully guarding as to the absolute usefulness of every 
thing introduced, to make the light and interesting matters of knowledge to 
operate as rewards and encouragements for the diligent cultivation of less 
attractive, but essentially useful matter. 





To conclude,—is it nothing thdt a University-man of England 
should propound and urge the views which we have been considering ? 
—that the Provost of Presbyterian, Covenanting Glasgow should 
preside on the occasion; and that Principal Macfarlane of the 
college of the mercantile city should respond with acclaim to the 
proposals and details of a more elevated and extended system of 
erammar-school tuition than had yet characterized Scotland ? 





— 


Art. III.—A Statement of the Condition and Circumstances of the 
Cathedral Church of Hereford, made by the Very Reverend Joun 
MerewetTuer, D.D., I'.S.A., F.R.S., Dean; on Jan. 4 and 21, at 


Diocesan and County Meetings at Hereford and Ludlow. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1842. 


Wuttst the eye of the contemplative observer ranges over the di- 
versified tract of past ages, gathering together as the trophies of its 
inquiring labour, the widely-scattered records of intervening time, 
and weaving them into continuous and succinct relation with each 
other,—thereby developing a strong additional light amidst the ob- 
scure and mazy recesses of far antiquity,—it will trace no chain of 
human energies more remarkable in their influence, or deserving of 
its closer investigation, than the noble and persevering efforts of our 
ancestors, to perpetuate the deep impressions of religious faith re- 
ceived from preceding generations, as evidenced in those stately and 
enduring monuments of their piety and munificence—the remarkable 
cathedrals of the land. We may talk as much as we please of the 
‘dark ages,” and indulge in reflections on our own importance, at 
the expense of the wisdom and worth of our predecessors; but the 
voice of truth will whisper in the ear of the most unscrupulous de- 
bater, certain misgivings as to the strength of his reasoning, suggesting 
points of comparison between their acts and doings and our own, 


altogether unfavourable to his argument; and whereby it must 


palpably appear, that, ‘‘dark” as was their sphere of intellectual 
vision, they accomplished much that might make us ashamed of that 
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very light upon which we so unreflectingly pride ourselves. And in 
no point of view does their immeasurable superiority over ourselves 
more triumphantly disclose itself, than in the erection, from age to 
age, of those magnificent edifices and endowments devoted to the in- 
terests of religion, learning, and humanity, which exercise so sus- 
tained an impulse on the right current of human feeling, in each 
succeeding generation. Let us look at the cathedrals, colleges, 
schools, ecclesiastical benefices, alms-houses, (we say nothing of the 
monasteries, which are now but “ parcel of the past”,) and ask our- 
selves, ‘‘ What have we done to show ourselves worthy descendants 
of their august and high-minded founders?” ‘The answer must be, 
“Next to nothing!” We pocket, often ungratefully enough, the 
funds provided by them for our mental or physical behoof, and verily 
the first use we seem to make of our alleged improvement in learning, 
and other advantages, is to coin injurious aspersions, and form one- 
sided estimates of the confused and narrow notions of our benefac- 
tors,—nay, not unfrequently, to throw ridicule on their very noblest 
exertions for our welfare! How often is the motive of vanity 
accorded: to acts, which only our obscure ideas of the deep and 
passionate sense of religious obligation, in former times, prevent us 
from rightly appreciating. Thus, he who devoted the resources of 
a princely income to the aid of the church, or devised the bulk of 
his estates after death for the erection of schools, almshouses, or 
other public institutions, has been contemptuously considered as the 
fanatical prey of designing priests, or the vain-glorious pretender to 
posthumous applause. But the assertor of modern excellence will 
probably argue that more churches have been erected within the 
last twenty years, than within the space of two, or even three 
hundred years preceding. Let the reader, however, compare, “in 
his mind's eye,” the miserable lath-and-plaster-affairs we run up by con- 
tract, under the cover of a widely-scattered subscription, and which 
we grace with the venerable title of churches, with the majestic and 
durable fabrics erected and so splendidly endowed by our forefathers ; 
and an inward smile of contempt at our own preposterous assumption 
of superior energy and religious zeal for the interests of our pos- 
terity, must at once betray itself to our conscience, and render us 
ashamed of being any longer the prejudiced advocates of modern 
superiority in such matters. We boast, it is true, of many recent 
institutions, both in the metropolis and the provinces, which confer 
a widely-acknowledged benefit on the-community ; but they are, 
with scarcely an exception, supported by annval subscriptions and 
inconsiderable donations,—not the work of one zealous and meri- 
torious founder, like those of past times. We say nothing of a 
comparison between the alms-houses of the old and new eras; for, 
with respect to the custom of founding such admirable reliefs for the 
destitute, in our own day, we may write their discontinuance alto- 
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gether. Our colleges, of which we have two only of modern date, 
are the endowed offspring of the state, although aided by private 
benefactions. As to the support of the necessitous in former times, 
in comparison with their present mode of relief, we scarcely think it 
necessary to dwell for a moment in pointing out the kind and trul 
charitable aid afforded to them out of the funds provided for such 
purpose, and annexed to the princely foundations of the abbeys, and 
_ other ecclesiastical houses of wealthy endowment; or in instancing, 
on the other hand, the grudging and pitiful dole of the modern 
overseers of the poor, under a system of compulsory legal enact- 
ment. In short, we see no instance,—or instances so few, that they 
form almost solitary exceptions to the rule,—wherein nobles and 
private persons bestow enormous sums for the sustentation of public 
charities, or of learned institutions. We seek not to disparage the 
multiform accumulations of knowledge which modern zeal for im- 
provement in the various arts has effected; but we wish to see a 
more sparing and qualified use of the epithet ‘‘ dark” as applied to 
ages shining with the truest lustre of christian beneficence, and 
abounding in extraordinary examples of deep and considerate 
wisdom. . 

Of the declining glories of architectural science we have ample and 
undeniable evidence in the various productions of our own day; few 
of which, however, like the works of the olden time, are calculated 
to convey to a remote posterity the traces of our taste or munificence. 
Modern they are, and modern they will remain, so long as they exist! 
Let us do what we can, therefore, to preserve the glorious achieve- 
ments of the past—the ‘‘ cloud-capt-towers ’—the “‘ gorgeous palaces ” 
—and the ‘solemn temples” of the olden day; and to discharge 
thereby the duty of honest trustees to a distant posterity, for whose 
advantage, as well as our own, these noble tokens of national and 
local munificence were intended. 

Of all the monuments of architectural grandeur with which the 
wealth and skill of former ages have enriched us, none are so deeply 
associated with the loftiest interests of our nature, as those august 
and venerable edifices which furnish the chief seat of our public reli- 
gious observances. The noblest mark of external respect which man 
can pay to his Maker, is to frame, for the due celebration of worship, 
a temple that may, by the fitting grandeur and dignity of its aspect, 
“‘ shew forth his praise.” While the palace is the meet theatre of 


display for the pomp and glory of the earthly monarch, the cathedral 
is the ‘holy and beautiful house” of Him whois the King of kings— 
in whose honour all that feeble man can perform is as nothing; but 
who is yet willing to accept the faithful homage of those who serve 
him ‘“ with all their strength.” | 

The present publication constitutes an able appeal to the public 
in aid of the funds to be collected for the restoration of the Cathedral 
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Church of Hereford, and will be read with considerable interest, not 
only by those who are locally connected with the subject of such 
appeal, but by others who associate a due importance with the pre- 
‘ servation of our ancient national edifices. ‘To such of our readers as 
the condition of this distinguished and venerable specimen of the 
work of deceased ages may be matter of solicitude or concern, the 
present very eloquent and impressive “ Statement” affords ample and 
authentic information. Our extracts will me show that it 
proceeds from the pen of an elegant and accomplished scholar, pos- 
sessed of deep antiquarian knowledge, and judiciously versed in the 
science of architecture; and who, we may state, has testified the 
anxious regard he entertains, in behalf of the objects in question, by 
the very liberal donation of 500/. towards the fund. required :— 


The ancient and majestic fabric, for whose sustentation this meeting is 
assembled, has claims upon the regard of all who have been accustomed to 
derive gratification from contemplating the achievements of human skill, or 
to receive impressions of reverence from sacred associations. It is not 
merely the most splendid monument of masonic skill in this district, and that 
of an age which is reckoned by centuries, but it is the venerable, and still 
beautiful mother—the mother church of this whole diocese; which ought 
to be both the pattern and the pride ofall her handmaids, her fellow-helpers 
in the work of the ministry, and of all who derive spiritual benefit from those 
her daughters who are located in each surrounding parish. Not only be- 
cause in her the daily offering of prayer and praise is wont to be presented— 
(was wont I should say, for now indeed the pealing organ and the solemn 
chant have ceased, but oh, that they may soon resound again in the beauty 
of holiness)—but because it is the early monument of your ancestral piety, 
the noble and the costly dedication to Jehovah and the glorified Son of God, 
of those who “ offered willingly ;” and in itself an exquisite and appropriate 
means of attuning and directing the heart towards heaven. Surely were 
there reluctance to respond to these sentiments, it might be said again to us, 
as of old by a prophet (Haggai i.) of that God whose dwelling has been 
placed therein, and there continued in his blessing and his mercy, twice or 
even thrice as long a period as was vouschafed to Solomon’s more visibly but 
not more vitally distinguished temple,—“‘ Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell 
in your ceiled houses, and this house lie waste?” But I am transgressing 
the rule I had proposed to myself; I would confine myself to explanation 
and declaration of facts; no solicitations are in fact required, none are neces- 
sary, and from me they would be specially unbecoming. The tide of liberal 
contribution has set in, it will flow on, and “our holy and beautiful house 
will be restored.” I leave it to others to suggest the constraining motives 
which may well be expected to prevail—the antiquity, the beauty, the na- 
tional interest of the sacred edifice, which may be pleaded in behalf of our 
projected reparations and restorations. 1 shall avoid all attempt at rhetori- 
cal embellishment—lI desire to use great plainness of speech, and, with 
confidence in that spirit which has already manifested itself, will gladly con- 
fine myself to*that course of duty which more especially belongs to me on 
this occasion—to a simple narrative of facts. This I proceed then to attempt 
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in the order which the subject seems most naturally to suggest, by declaring — 
First.—The nature of the several dilapidations and the occasion and mode 
of their discovery. Secondly.—The plans and extent of reparation and 
restoration proposed. Thirdly.—The costs which these would incur. Fourthly. 
—The means which the cathedral itself supplies. Fifthly.—The voluntary 
contributions which the members of the cathedral body have already gua- 
ranteed. Sixthly.—The sources from which we encourage a hope that the 
requisite funds may be obtained. 


We proceed to give to the reader what appears to us the most in- 
teresting passage, In reference to the investigations into the general 
condition of the edifice by an experienced architect, Mr. Cottingham 
of London; and which describes also the incidental ana of 
certain highly decorated remains of early architecture in the east end 
of the choir, which had been concealed through the introduction of 
a Grecian screen in 1717; and which latter ivcsiiee it was found 
necessary to remove, in order to judge of the extent of injury sus- 
tained by the walls beyond :— 


Mr. Cottingham’s first care was to ascertain the actual state of the vault- 
ing itself, immediately to the east of the choir, and here it did not appear 
that any material defect existed ; his attention was then attracted by the 
peculiar sweep of the base on which the columns below stood, and by the 
indication of a continuation of the decorated masonry behind the rough walls 
from which the arch springs on either side. It was impossible not to be struck 
with the corresponding traces of Norman mouldings which were just per- 
ceptible here and there above the Grecian screen, and between it and the 
painted boards representing curtains above, whilst on traversing the clerestory 
gallery, the remains of Norman ornaments were everywhere to be found, and 
the gallery itself, as I had before pointed out was still existent at each side, 
returned behind the wooden coverings, up to the splays of the eastern win- 
dows, near to which was a pair of smail perforated arches, of the same style 
with those on the north and south sides.—It was not difficult to perceive 
from the iron braces and ties which extended on either side, the whole length 
of the clerestory range, that some danger or dislocation had either existed or 
was apprehended at an earlier period; and it was thought fit to complete 
the survey of this part by the removal of the whole incongruous covering of 
the east end of the choir, represented in its then form in plate 6. Iam 

_aware that it has been thought by some that more of the cathedral has been 
dismantled than was necessary. ‘To the casual observer, or those who derive 
their information through circuitous channels, or who measure the require- 
ment of the temple of God upon the same principles as they regard the 
reparation of their barns, it might possibly seem so; but not to insist on 
considerations, which must ever be paramount in importance in the believer’s 
mind, I may venture to affirm, with the intimate knowledge I have been 
enabled to acquire, of facts, the occular demonstration I have obtained, the 
minute and personal investigation I have made of every part, that it is my 
firm conviction that it ought to be regarded as providential, that the examin- 
ation which was instituted in the Lady Chapel did not terminate there.—I 
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cannot divest my mind of the impression, that it has probably been the 
means, I say not merely of developing the most grand and beautiful design 
and composition which can be found in any ecclesiastical structure, but of 
preventing the most disastrous ruin—the most awful sacrifice of human life. 
How long matters might have gone on, and we have supposed all was secure, 
I pretend not to guess,—there would have been no warning,—there was the 
swelling out in the high wall, whose-bursting cometh suddenly at the instant. 
Once before, in this same cathedral, has a tower fallen, when practical masons 
had but a little while before pronounced it safe! The second, from its posi- 
tion, might probably have been more fatal—must have been far more de- 
structive. to the goodly fabric which surrounds it. The removal of the 
Grecian oak screen at the altar end of the choir proved these facts :—that 
those who had erected it, had removed in four places the ashlar of the walls, 
into the very core, to make room for the recesses in the screen, and had left 
the walls in those places without support; it also proved that the scenic de- 
coration at the top, the painted boards to represent curtains, (what an adorn- 
ment for acathedral church!) were partially loosened from the wedges which 
had been driven to fix them to, and to strain the joints of the masonry; and 
that the wooden imitations of tassels which hung immediately over the heads 
of the ministering priests, as often as they officiated at the altar, were sus- 
pended on a rusty nail by small twine, little better than packthread. To 
such as have been accustomed to view this portion of the cathedral of Here- 
ford in its debased and disguised form, the change which was effected by 
this removal of such heterogenous appendages is most striking, and the 
mutilated string courses and their broken shafis,the wrecks of former beauty 
and appropriate order, are, even if it were impracticable to restore them, 
infinitely preferable to those incongruities which have been happily removed. 
It appears that long before the introduction of the Grecian screen in 1717, 
the original arrangement had been disturbed by the introduction of a perpen- 
dicular window, to support which, the low circular arch in the centre had 
been constructed ;_ on either side of this window were now to be seen the 
mouldings and featherings of the original early decorated lights, on a level 
and in communication with the lateral clerestory range; below these the 
Norman arcade, based upon a string course of nebule ornaments, and these 
sufficiently preserved to afford accurate patterns for exact restoration ; but 
below, the beauty of beauties was to be traced—the thickness of that part of 
the wall is eight feet; on either side of the arch, twenty-four feet in span, 
were portions of shafts corresponding with the pair of Norman shafts exposed 
to view seven years ago,—the bases of these standing on a sort of plinth, 
which was continued through those already referred to, as well as the cap- 
itals, of most curious detail, were perfect, and upon them were visible as far 
as the level of the window above, the remaining stones which formed the 
architrave of the exterior arch, from which it was evident that its crown 
must have risen to the height of thirty feet. By cautious examination of 
the parts walled up, it was discovered that the capitals were all perfect, and 
that this exquisite and grand construction, the mutilation and concealment 
of which it is utterly impossible to account for, was in fact made up of five 
arches, the interior and smallest supported by the two semi columns 
already described, and each of the others inereasing in span as it approached 
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the front upon square and circular shafts alternately, the faces of each arch 
being beautifully decorated with the choicest Norman ornaments. Of the 
four lateral arches, the two first had been not only hid by the oak panelling 
of the screen, but were also like the two others closed up with lath and plas- 
ter, as the central arch; and when these incumbrances and desecrations were 
taken away, it is impossible to describe accurately the glorious effect pro- . 
duced, rendered more solemn and impressive by the appearance of the 
ancient monuments of Bishops Reynelm, Mayew, Stanbury, and Benet, 
whose ashes rest beneath these massive arches, of which, together with the 
noble triforium above, before the conquest, Athelstan had probably been the 
founder, and the former of those just mentioned, the completer and restorer 
after that era. 


It is not possible to award too high a portion of praise to the 
indefatigable and judicious exertions of the learned Dean of Hereford, 
in the prosecution of the measures connected with the restoration of 
this beautiful and interesting fabric. Every page bears witness of 
the close and persevering attention he has bestowed on the great 
object, which attaches so onerous responsibility to the discharge of 
his office. We much regret that our limits will not allow of a more 
extended reference to the curious and important facts and discoveries 
detailed in the progress of the various investigations, and to the valu- 
able and interesting historical and other notes appended to the work ; 
but we trust that we have already quoted sufficiently to show that 
the merits of the volume are eminently deserving of extensive notice. 
We now give, as our concluding sample, the peroration of Dr. Mere- 
wether’s address, embodying an unaffected vein of elevated and 
pathetic sentiment, which cannot fail to elicit the admiration and 
sympathy of the reader :— . 


The great length to which this statement has already been extended ad- 
monishes me of the necessity of confining my remarks in conclusion, within 
the smallest compass,—but feeling as I do, and not merely as a matter of 
bounden duty, a deep interest in this venerable fabric,—-a cathedral, to which 
as its chief guardian I cannot but be attached, from my station in it, I hum- 
bly trust that its cause has not been injured by the feeble advocacy which 
peculiar circumstances beyond my control have tended to render less efficient 
than it might in other hands have been. This I confidently trust at least 
I have now effected :—I have laid before you, and through you, the chris- 
tian public, generally, as clearly and satisfactorily as I could, the real, hon- 
est, and faithful description of the precise state and condition of this sacred 
edifice.—If personal intreaty, as its Dean, can have any weight, I do beseech 
you let the sacred principle on which I have based my appeal, have its per- 
fect work.—I ask not of you what I am not ready and zealous to do myself, 
—I can sincerely aver that I have ever looked upon my connection with 
this cathedral church as a matter of trust,—I have ever been ready to sacri- 
fice self considerations cheerfully, to make it what it ought to be,—I have 
already made sacrifices for its sake, perhdps more, and greater than might 
ever appear, and I am ready to do so again, to the utmost of my ability ; 
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but anxious, deeply anxious as I am to see it restored to its appropriate and 
pristine beauty, to be worthy of the sacred purpose for which it should be 
employed to the latest posterity,—my feelings, as they apply to my own 
particular interests, and the personal concern and gratification I may enjoy 
in such accomplishment of my wishes, are limited and confined to the life- 
hold tenure, the transient and evanescent concern which I and those belong- 
ing to me share in these things—they must end with my life: they are of 
necessity as nothing in comparison to the feelings, the permanent and real 
interest, in which the proprietors of the soil in this city and county and 
diocese of Hereford, are entitled to participate, surely must, and doubtless 
will experience in its preservation.—The probability is, that this frame will 
rest within those walls, these bones crumble beneath its roof, and mingle 
with the dust of my departed predecessors ; and it is a weakness not unpar- 
donable, I trust, nor unbecoming of the hopes and privileges of our order, if 
I avow some inward satisfaction at that thought,—the cordial concern I have 
felt at the too palpable negiect, the desecrations, the sad deformities which 
in earlier days have been permitted to remain unhéeded and unreclaimed in 
this,our sanctuary, and still are traceable ; the humble efforts I have made, 
and not in vain, to meliorate its condition and the tone of feeling towards it, 
naturally prompt a wish, that whatever may be my fate, here may be m 
final resting place, and this the monument of my unworthy but unfeigned 
service; nay there is another cause, which has but recently supplied, a se- 
condary perhaps, but not a cold or fleeting tie of attachment to this loved and 
venerated building, but when your sons, and sons’ sons, shall tread these 
courts of the Lord’s house, and mark the spot where then shall my remains 
be crumbling with their kindred dust; oh, I do hope, and trust, that I have 
precluded the possibility of their complaint, their accusation that I had been 
supine and listless, deficient in my bounden endeavours to have justice done 
to such a monument of early piety and splendid liberality ; 1 trust it never 
can be said, that it was through my culpable neglect and apathy, that at this 
golden opportunity, a sound and proper restoration had not been effected !— 
I will not trespass longer on your attention, I feel how much I am indebted 
to you for your patience, and I gratefully hail it, as a delightful presage of 
the interest you take in the objects of this meeting. 

I cordially and sincerely thank you, and now I leave the result in your 
hands,—to the disposal of Him, to the honour and glory of whose great name, 
and the highest blessings of yourselves, and all who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity, I most fervently pray it may continually redound. 





Art. IV.—Anti-Duel ; or a Plan for the Abrogation of Duelling, 


which has been tried and found successful. By Joun Dun top. 
Houlston and Stoneham. 


Mr. Dun tor takes the credit to himself of having been the “‘ Founder 
of the Temperance Movement in Great Britain,” and is favourabl 

known as the author of “Essays on the Philosophy of Artificial 
and Compulsory Drinking Usages ;” of the “ Tendency to Association 
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in Mankind,” &c. Of course our practical and acalous_philanthro- 
pist would be deeply gratified if he should prove to be the instru- 
ment to any extent towards the abrogation of the barbarous practice 
of duellirig, and accordingly appears in this fresh walk of benevolence; 
nor, indeed, without the promise of success and early prevention. 
The pamphlet before us, although necessarily brief, is comprehensive 
in its scope and suggestiveness. It cannot present the gossip and 
anecdote contained in Dr Millingen’s volumes, but it traverses the 
entire field of the subject, and offers a more distinct and accessible 
remedy than is to be met with in that bulky work. 

Mr. Dunlop treats the subject in a series of short chapters, be- 
ginning with a statement of facts and a variety of references in order 
to show that the “ modern duel is not identical with ancient cham- 
pionship;” that is, the encounter of select champions of hostile 
armies, In the classical epics of Greece and Rome we read of 
single combats, when the decision of a general war was put upon the 
issue and arbitrement of the conflict waged by individuals. In 
Scripture history the famous case of Goliath the Philistine and David 
occurs. In this instance we have the challenger saying, “‘choose you 
a man for you and let him come down to me; if he be able to fight 
me, and to kill me, then will we be your servants ; but if I prevail 
against him, then shall ye be our servants, and serve us.” This and 
many other ancient cases differed widely from the duel as practised 
in modern times, for in these latter days the conflict may obtain 
between individuals of the same country, between acquaintances and 
bosom friends. There are, however, many nations that have never 
resorted to the savage custom; and although less boastful of their 
advancement than Europeans, treat the idea of duelling with de- 
rision. Such is the sentiment of the Asiatics, But even in the 
West there are classes who never dream of such an appeal to sup- 
posed courage and immaculate honour. The clergy of Europe fence 
and fight by means of their tongues and quills. The Quakers are 
not pugnacious with the pistol, with dagger, or with sword. The 
millions of the working and lower middle classes in no part of the 
world have given in to the practice; so that the duel-exposed, as Mr. 
Dunlop terms them, form but a small section as compared with all 
others. Our author guesses, that, after withdrawing females, clergy- 
men, strictly religious persons, &c., from the class that keep 
carriages and riding horses, the number of the duel-exposed persons 
in Britain may not exceed 70,000; certainly a small fraction of the 
general population. Then, how many even of this number would 
probably have little objection to the entire discontinuance of the 
practice? Unquestionably it would be a happy occurrence were its 
childishness as well as its atrocity generally perceived. 

Mr. Dunlop, in analyzing the nature and elements of the modern 
duel, holds that it had its origin in the judicial combat. A mere 
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spirit of revenge, he argues, does not dictate the practice. Neither 
is it meant as a display of mere physical courage and contempt of 
death. On the contrary, the gentlemanlike satisfaction of duelling 
appears in a great measure to consist in that a man having fancied he 
has sustained an injury, “ possesses the further advantage of having 
a final end put to all his earthly cares and annoyances.” Hence the 
duel practice has much in it of the folly and cowardice of a suicidal 
deed. 

The origin and history of duelling our author maintains, had its 
rise rather in the judicial combat than armed tilts and tournaments; 
for “it was supposed in superstitious ages, that in quarrel or 
debate between two individuals, the Deity, if called upon, would 
interpose, and settle the dispute by awarding victory to him to whom 
the right truly belonged ;” and accordingly, not only in criminal, but 
also in civil cases, the wager of battle was resorted to, and always on 
the understood legal presumption that God would defend the head of 
the innocent, and punish the guilty in the very lists where his name 
had been appealed to. This method and doctrine had their origin 
in the early part of the middle ages, and among the Germans so far 
back as the days of the ancient Romans. The wager of battle 
seems to have been introduced into England by William the Con- 
queror; and numerous were the rules and ceremonies that enter 
into the code of the practice. The following oath was taken by the 
combatants: ‘ Hear this, ye justices, that I have this day neither 
eat, drank, nor have upon me either bone, stone, or grass, nor any 
enactment, sorcery, or witchcraft, whereby the law of God may be 
abased, or the law of the devil exalted. So help me God and his 
saints.” No enlightened Christian, of course, could ever yield to the 
absurdities of such an appeal; and accordingly sundry legal enact- 
ments came to be passed to abolish it. Yet it was not until the year 
1818 that the barbarous law of judicial combat came to be altogether 
repealed, when the gage of battle by Abraham Thornton, the mur- 
derer of Mary Ashford, was held to be available by the judges! 

Along with other writers, Mr. Dunlop traces the modern duel 
to the challenge between Charles V. and Francis I. of {France, 
after which it grew fashionable among the aristocracy. The discon- 
tinuance, too, of the active services of the Knights Templars, and 
Knights of Malta, against the Mahommedan powers, tended to 
the working up the science of honour into a complicated system. 
Minute definitions were given of that which amounted to an insult, 
and would be the fair ground of a hostile and deadly meeting. 
The giving the lie was the “ grand thrust at honour.” But various 
were not only the grounds of challenge, but differences occured in 


the kinds of offence that warranted a challenge; so as to alter the 
duel code. 
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In the noted treatise by Saviolo, it is laid down, contrary to present 
practice, that an injured husband could not avenge himself by combat with 
the adulterer. (Book 2.) Yet there is there admitted a sort of knight-errant 
privilege for all other gentlemen to act in such a case as the avengers of 
right; but, according to modern usage, the adulterer may be subjected toa 
hostile meeting with the injured person, or with any relation of the female’s, 
but is free from any armed aggression of other parties. 

In the early ages of duelling a variety of weapons were in use, and hence 
it was then of great consequence to gain the choice of arms; and as this was 
awarded to him who was challenged, it became of importance to adjust the 
laws of honour in such a way as to make the aggressor the challenger, and 
thus to secure to the injured party those weapons with which he was best ac- 
quainted. But in this country, for many years, duels have been nearly uni- 
versally fought with pistols; so that the points which went to settle who 
should challenge, or who should be the challenged party, have been 
less considered. 


Saviolo lays it down that gentlemen may not justly combat for hatred 
or desire of revenge. 

‘* For that God,” says he, ‘‘ whose eyes are fixed even on the most secret 
and inner thoughts of our hearts, and ever punisheth the evil intents of 
men, both in just and unjust cases, reserveth his chastisements against all 
offenders until such time as his incomprehensible judgment findeth to be 
most fit and serving to his purpose.” 

Among a variety of grounds to form the basis of an orderly duel, we find 
in old writers such reasons as these :—-Withdrawing a friend or lady who is 


engaged in talk with a gentleman, without craving his leave. Staring at 
one. Biting the thumb :— 


‘* Sampson. I will bite my thumb at them, which is a disgrace to’ them, 
if they bear it. 


Abram. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 
Sampson. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
Gregory. Do you quarrel, sir? 
Abram. Quarrel, sir? No, sir.” 
SHAKSPEARE. (Romeo and Juliet. ) 


Suborning or maltreating the servants of others. Going between gentlemen 
while they are speaking. Calling another traitor, heretic, cheat, rebel. 
Affirming that such an one did not his duty in arms; that such another 
was a maker of false money, a thief, and so forth. 


Indeed, in the early stages of duelling it seems to have been dif- 
ficult for two gentlemen to express an opposite opinion on any 
subject without involving themselves in the circumstances of having 
mutually given the lie, and in all the unpleasant consequences 
thereof. ‘Every denial,” says Saviolo, “be it never so simple, 
beareth the force of a lie, being altogether as much in effect ;” a 
state of things that assuredly was by no means favourable to eliciting 
truth on any subject, or for the purposes of debate. 
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The doctrine formerly understood on the subject of one person 
giving the lie to another, may in part be gathered from the following 
distinctions and definitions :— 


The lie certain, was given on words spoken affirmatively. To say, ‘ thou 
hast spoken in prejudice of my reputation, and therefore dost lie,” was not 
held in former times a challengeable quarrel, because the time and place, 


and other particulars, are not specified. 
The lie conditional. To say, “ if you have said that I did so and so, you 


lie,” was not challengeable. 

The lie in general. To say, “‘whoso reported that I betrayed my lord, 
doth lie falsely,” did not infer a challengeable offence. 

The lie in particular is given to special persons upon express and 
particular matter, and seems to have been accounted challengeable. Thus: 
‘ Silvano, thou saidest that, on the day of the battle of St. Quintin, I did 
abandon the ensign, whereof I say thou liest.” 

Foolish lies were not challengeable. With regard to the dementi, or 
giving back the lie; if one said he hath not failed in loyalty, and another 
said ‘* you lie,” the former was entitled to return the lie, and make the 
latter the challenger. He had done no injury with his primary assertion, 
but had been outraged by the other. 


Shakspeare and other dramatists ridicule the duello. ‘Touchstone, 
for example, in “ As You Like It,” is particularly definite and 
learned relative to lies, even to that which is seven times removed. 
Mr. Dunlop also happily quotes certain words from Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus,” with respect to duels, on which subject that 
original thinker has his own ideas. Few things, observes he, in 
this so surprising world, strike one with more surprise than the prac- 
tice in question. ‘* Two little visual spectres of men, hovering with 
insecure enough cohesion in the midst of the unfathomable, and to 
dissolve therein at any rate very soon, make pause at the distance of 
twelve paces asunder, whirl round, and simultaneously, by the cun- 
ningest mechanism, explode one another into dissolution, and off- 
hand become air, and non-extant. Deuce on it! (verdammet!) 
The little spitfires! wondrous mannikins here below !” 

It is easy to dilate on the absurdities of the practice, yet it has 
been found difficult by laws positive and precise to repress it, or 
render it unfashionable among certain classes. However, Mr. Dunlop 
does not despair of success in this field, having caught courage from 
the issue of his exertions in the Temperance department ; his argu- 
ment, indeed, tracing analogies of an artificial and conventional 
character between the drinking-usages and what are called the laws 
of honour or courtesy. ‘These laws, by the advocates and abettors 
of duelling, form a code which is held ‘to be superior to all- human 
jurisdiction, to be supreme and paramount. The absurdity grows, 
for duelling is unnatural, not having the qualities of revenge, nor 
now believed to be an appeal to Heaven for the right decision of the 
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case. Neither can the fighting of a duel remove a moral stain from 
any man’s character. Of course Mr. Dunlop easily disposes of the 
defences set up in behalf of the practice. If it be alleged that 
duelling promotes courtesy, then the inhabitants of Kentucky must 
be the politest and most civilized people on earth, and ministers 
of the gospel in all churches the rudest and most uncomplaisant. 
But professed duellists are the greatest ruffians and nuisances 
in society,—persons addicted to pistol-saloon dexterity, indulging 
insolent habits, and seeking for occasions of quarrel with a mur- 
derous appetite. The history of nations renders it undeniable also, 
that the valour and generosity of a people are perfectly independent 
of the duelling system. Moral courage is of quite another nature. 
The following are some of our author’s pertinent observations on 


the objections that’ have been suggested to the abrogation of the 
practice. 


It has been objected, that if duelling were withdrawn from the usages of 
society, there would thus be subtracted a check which, at least among the 
duel-exposed class, prevents wife, sister, or daughter, from being injured in 
a more or less serious manner. 

The majority of men abstain from offences against the sex from a variety 
of motives apart from duel-risk : among which may be stated, the operation 
of conscience, or a moral and religious sentiment respecting the personal sin 
and ethical turpitude of the action ; moreover, from a feeling of mercy and 
kindness, as perceptible in abstaining from what might ruin or hurt the 
reputation and prospects of an individual, or distress the minds of a family. 
A regard also for personal character, and fear of general reprobation, may 
be also ingredients in the compound sentiment. 

A fractional part of mankind, it is said, are not limited by these motives, 
and require the hazards of the duel to restrain their atrocious intentions. 
But, it may be asked, is this not a begging of the question (petitio principii), 
and the taking a proposition as granted without any proof? And if it were 
admitted, is the objector prepared to debate the propriety of putting in force 
all punishments for crime that can be imagined; such as burning for 
adultery, and hanging for stealing of forty shillings ? 

But, farther, is it not a chance of ten to one, that ruffians in the duel- 
exposcd class, of the species supposed, are extremely likely to approach the 
limits of crime habitually, in all the more fashionable approximations to sin ; 
and therefore to rank among the other qualifications for their questionable 
modes of life, perhaps, also, that of skilful duel-practice? A man com- 
petent to fire with accuracy, but more especially with accuracy and celerity 
combined, will scarcely, in the general case, be much affected by the danger 
of duel-risk: and, therefore, as far as this restraint goes, may fairly expect 
to be able to proceed all lengths in his exceptionable courses with im- 
punity. 

Besides, the avowed, open, and universally-defended practice of one kind 
of crime, or sin, is by no means likely to have any real tendency, generaliy, 
to promote moraity in other departments of life, or otherwise restrain mis- 
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demeanour and offence. The practice of murder’ in the form of duelling 
the cruel, unjust, unreasonable moral judgments and opinions it contributes 
to form and foster in the general mind, does not, probably, sharpen and 
direct the consciences of menin their duties to the gentler sex, but rather 
the reverse. And, after all, do the female relatives of the clergy, the quakers, 
or of religious gentlemen throughout, specially suffer in consequerice of the 
avowed anti-duel sentiments of their male protectors ? 

Other objectors suggest that, instead of any direct measures being taken 
for the purpose of suppressing duelling, the general standard of courtesy 
should be raised and upheld by education and by other means; and refined 
taste and elevated sentiment be generally attained. Others desire that the 
world should be effectually christianised, when all these social aberrations 
would be reduced to the rule of right. 

We do not pretend to dispute these somewhat obvious positions ; nor would 
we discourage those who hold them from using the most strenuous exertions 
for their accomplishment, by the means they are in possession of: but, as 
arguments connected with our subject, they seem to be of the nature of irre- 
levant confutation: and, until thesé arduous tasks shall be achieved, we still 
plead the usefulness of our scheme, and claim protection for it against all 
dilatory demurs of this sort. 

There will be no endto dissent and exceptions in this matter ; and the fer- 
tility of the human fancy will-probably be well taxed to invent an assortment 
of new rebutters and rejoinders on this topic. For we venture to prophecy 
that, if the question we are attempting to handle ever obtain a tolerable 
hearing in the fashionable world, it may be expected that almost every man 
in the duel-exposed class, will, for a time at least, publicly and ostentatiously 
object to the abrogation of the duel system; because this is one cheap mean 
of demonstrating and proclaiming, in an indirect way, his own valour and 
contempt of death. He is a man of physical mettle, is noways afraid of 
scruples and casuistic niceties, and sees no objection to the keeping up of a 
system, which has the general character of promoting bravery, and ensuring 
politeness, 

But the analogy and sympathy of present national manners to bloodshed, 
and to the enforcement of supposed right by individual parties themselves, 
instead of the judicial authorities of the land, are different from what they 
were three hundred years ago. Gentlemen then had scarcely any other oc- 
cupation but fighting and fencing. Every one was trained to the use of some 
weapon, and was expected to be in part his own judge, jury, and executioner. 
The advance of general mental training has made physical violence of all 
kinds alien and unnatural to our present state of manners. To fire loaded 
pistols at one another is almost as uncongenial to present modes and trains of 
thought, habit, and feeling, as it would be to go about with painted skins, 
instead of wearing shirts and surtouts. 

Crape and cocked pistols are, in the 19th century, out of fashion, even on 
Hounslow Heath. ‘The duel-exposed class should take a hint from this 
noticeable advance in civilization, and make a corresponding onward move- 
ment, They are not to be supposed utterly devoid of an enlightened desire 
of improving their condition. 
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But what is the plan for the abrogation of the practice as pro- 
posed by Mr. Dunlop? -It is of the nature of a simple pledge, 
which he warmly recommends for the adoption of the duel-exposed 
class, analogous to that which has been so extensively taken by asso- 
ciations for the doing away with drink-footings in workshops and 
factories. The form of the pledge which he suggests is in these 
words :—‘ We, the undersigned, unite in a public protest against 
the practice of duelling, and do hereby declare that we will neither 
send nor accept a challenge to fight; and that we will not in any 
way be accessory to the anti-Christian practice on the part of 
others.” Such an association, Mr. Dunlop argues, does not require 
for its practical workings, to be adopted by the majority of the aris- 
tocracy ; and he cites his experience in support of the opinion, say- 
ing he has found that a combination of the whole men of a factory 
or workshop is not necessary in order to abolish a drink-usage, but 
that the association of ten per hundred of the artisans has been 
shown to be quite sufficient in a crowd of cases. It has been ac- 
tually found that combination to this extent, to do away with the 
beershop debts of honour, being of the nature of negation rather 
than of forcible expression, has abolished the state of slavery im- 
posed by drinking-usages. We quote a paragraph upon the analogy 
and parallelism alluded to. 


The constitution of a conventional connexion between the use of alcoholic 
beverages and etiquette, or courtesy, is equally artificial in its nature as the 
factitious conjunction between duel practice and the adjudgment and decision 
of differences among friends and acquaintance. These virtual alliances, or 
combinations, have been made by art, and are artificially upheld; neither 
have they any natural support in the constitution of man. They may, 
with the utmost facility, be changed and abolished by the same authority 
that holds them up, provided that authority were interposed. The public 
sentiment that sustains both being altered, the practice, usage, or fashion, 
would come to the ground. An English person of the middle class connects 
courtesy with drinking of healths. This custom is nearly obsolete now 
among the more exclusive and highest-bred circles. The practice seems at 
the present period almost unknown in most parts of the European continent. 
Everything on such points depends on the public fashion, mode, and senti- 
ment. A Frechman asks why we do not eat healths in England as well as 
drink them ? An Arab does not connect courtesy with wine; he, probably, 
would not receive an alcoholic courtesy, however well and kindly intended. 
A religious man in Great Britain forgives an injury, or settles it by law or 
arbitration. A gentleman in the duel-exposed class is scarcely satisfied 
without being winged, or shot through the ear. All the artificial wine, 
spirit, and beer-courtesies have, in masses of society, lately given way to 
extensive negative association, instituted for the purpose of abolishing them. 
A mighty difficulty and obstacle which the British Temperance Societies 
have had to deal with—perhaps the most impracticable in the list—has been 
the conventional connexion, factitiously established in this country between 
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liquor and etiquette, or courtesy. A point of honour is involved both in 
liquor-etiquette and in the circumstances which lead to duels. A mechanic 
who refuses to conform to the scores of drink-footings and drink-etiquettes, 
conventionally established (nobody knows how) by the rules of his trade, 
is looked upon as mean, paltry, and pitiful; he is sent to Coventry, and is 
considered as out of the pale of kindness and protection, and may be mal- 
treated by all other workmen at their pleasure. None dare assist him in 
his work ; his tools are secretly gapped and notched ; his clothes dirtied 
and spoiled ; and, in some cases, carried by his shopmates to the pawnshop ; 
and, if all this do not cause compliance with the drink-usage, a general 
strike of the workmen frequently takes place, to force the master or em- 
ployer to drive the nonconformist from the workshop. ‘This is the general 
drink-law in the three kingdoms; a system unparalleled in Europe for 
tyranny, cruelty, and pernicious consequences. Yet this iron-system is 
giving way in all directions to the simple combination of the determined few, 
among the inconstant and wavering many. 


The true way to the actually putting down of the practice of 
duelling Mr. Dunlop has discovered, he thinks, in the history of 
France. We extract his account of its character, being Snoalicdion 
the laws of association. 


In considering the subject, and perusing some of the multifarious works 
that have been written upon it, the author found it stated, by a variety of 
later writers on the topic, that the only period when any suspension had 
taken place in modern duel practice, during the 300 years in which it has 
existed, was in France, during the reign of Louis X1V. He was somewhat 
struck with this point of history, and, on searching for such a difference of 
result, at first met with nothing to distinguish the means used in that king’s 
reign from those of any other. There were, doubtless, royal edicts against 
the practice; but there had been abundance of such in former reigns, as 
well as in most other European states, including even the small communities 
of Italy; and all this without any essential consequence. On further 
investigation, however, the following historical facts emerged, which, in his 
predisposed state of mind, it will be allowed were fitted to strike the writer 
with great force and interest. 

It appears that, in the previous king’s reign, the laws against duelling 
had been renewed ; but, nevertheless, this did not prevent a very sanguinary 
duel taking place in the minority of Louis XIV. between the dukes of 
Beaufort and Nemours, and their friends, when several individuals of high 
rank and influence were sacrificed. We must, to understand this case, 
remember that the kingdom of France was, at this period, a nearly despotic 
monarchy ; and that, in the extreme minority of the king, then five years of 
age, the government of the empire rested on the principal nobility. The 
whole French nation seem to have been so shocked and alarmed with this 
catastrophe, and the consequent critical state of the kingdom, that the result 
was a general voluntary association of the nobility and gentry, including the 
marshals of France, to refuse all duelling. 
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According to the authority quoted by our author, only five hostile 
meetings occurred in France during the long reign of Louis XIV., 
whereas 4,000 gentlemen were slain in that of Henry IV.; and 
this improvement, he argues, was mainly owing to the influence of 
voluntary association ; acting not as a court of honour would operate, 
by positive prosecution, but by negative power, and in the style of 
counter-association to that which virtually obtains among the duel- 
exposed class. At the same time it is maintained that “no suffi- 
cient demonstration on the subject of duelling has yet been made by 
the religious and moral world;” and therefore there has been a ne- 
gative abetting of the practice rather than an opposition. 

Mr. Dunlop would have the metropolis made the centre of a small 
effort of the kind urged, that being the great source of fashion, 
etiquette, and usage. The British colonists, and even the Anglo- 
American race, would not fail to feel the effect of an engine having 
London at the further end of the lever. The author therefore urges 
an association of gentlemen residing or sojourning in the metropolis, 
for the wise and benevolent purpuse under consideration. Nor, accord- 
ing to a notice which has appeared in the newspapers, will his call be 
without a response; for, but a few days after his pamphlet reached 
us, we read in the Times the paragraph now to be quoted, which is 
evidence that a goodly list of persons in those walks of life, where the 
barbarous practice has been principally confined, have united with 
the determination to discountenance it hereafter. It will be seen 
that noblemen, officers of the army and navy, and barristers, form 
the majority of the society; proving that, if gentlemen would but 
speak out, their voice and strong repugnance would be uttered in 
most cases to the denunciation of a murderous code, but to which 
some of them have no doubt yielded, if not by deed, at least by 
their former silence, a disastrous acquiescence. 

“ An association has just been formed for the suppression of duel- 
ling. It consists of 826 members, including 21 noblemen, 13 sons 
of noblemen, 16 members of parliament, 15 baronets, 30 admirals 
and generals, 44 captains, R.N., 23 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 
17 majors, 26 captains in the army, 20 lieutenants, R.N., and 24 
barristers. They denounce duelling as sinful, irrational, and con- 
trary to the laws of God and man. They also pledge themselves to 
discountenance by influence and example a practice which so greatly 
dishonours God. Captain Hope, R.N., and Mr. W. Dunmore, have 
become honorary secretaries to the association.” 
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Art. V.—The Secretary. By SHERIDAN KNOWLEs. 


A new play by Sheridan Knowles is always a theatrical event, and 
an incident in dramatic history. The Secretary sustains the fame of 
the author, and some of its parts and characters are equal to the best 
things that he ever published. The piece no doubt is deficient on 
the same score where he habitually fails ; for its plot is poor as well 
as exhausted by Knowles himself; being wanting both in respect of 
action and interest. Besides it has the misfortune to be constantly 
measured along with Mr. James’s novel, “ The King’s Highway,” and 
where the narrative form of the work is effective, whereas the drama 
demands for its purposes different means and points of excitement. 
The story is that of a young lady of high rank loving below herstation, 
a subject of which the author is fond, and which to be sure addresses 
itself to the generous romance of his nature with peculiar fitness. 
As we have often observed, Knowles is the dramatist of love, and he 
delights in its frank and ardent utterances,—in making his principal 
character, if a female, combine the most artless simplicity with the 
warmest temperament, modesty with noble sentiment, innocency 
with sudden impulses,—and if of the opposite sex, also all that is 
genuine with manliness of thought and expression. ‘This writer is 
ever in earnest, and cannot compose a speech without convincing his 
auditors of his perfect good faith in this respect ; so he generally carries 
you with him with kindliest sympathy, even while you feel that the 
plot is a feeble fable, or a fiction at variance with actual life and 
propriety. 

We must observe, however, that there is something more ques- 
tionable in the conduct of the young lady than may arise from the 
want of conventional propriety, or a divergence from the real in life; 
for the declaration of her passion is as strong and abrupt as its feel- 
ing is sudden and violent. She does not wait to be wooed, not even 
to be visited, by the lowly Secretary, her recent preserver, but 
actually engages two persons as go-betweens, to take as it were 
by storm the man she adores, and who she is determined to wed, if 
wedded she is ever to be. In all this there is violence done to one’s 
knowledge of life, and to every conception of maidenly modesty. 
One cannot reflectively sympathise with female impetuosity when at 
variance with delicacy; nor can even Sheridan Knowles surmount 
difficulties interposed by such a plot. 

The story of the piece is soon indicated, for its course will at once 
be understood from the several hints already given of the heroine’s 
attachment. Lady Laura, the daughter of the Duke of Gaveston, on 
the instant falls over head and ears with Wilton Brown, who has res- 
cued her as well as her father from robbers. The hero is no less 
suddenly smitten, but being only the Secretary of Lord Byerdale, he 
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can entertain no hopes of a successful wooing, until she herself avows 
her passion witha reiterated distinctness and urgency that would have 
satisfied the most timid and incredulous. Colonel Green, a stern 
but noble-hearted character, is the person who conveys to Wilton the 
first notice of his good fortune in regard to the heroine’s affection, 
and also gives some intimation that the Secretary does not wear his 
legitimate name. Near the opening of the play we have this 
dialogue :— 


WILTON. 
You know my name 
And family ? ; 
GREEN. 
I know my own. 
WILTON. 
Not mine ? 
GREEN. 
What then? Is’t matter for despondency ? 
WILTON. 


The man that toils along a weary road 
Beneath a burthen, and miscounting, thinks 
The time is come, at last, to lay it down, 
With weight augmented takes it up again 
To bear it forward still. 


GREEN. 
You are not yet 
Of age. 
WILTON. 
How know you that ? 


GREEN. 

What matter how, 
Sothat I know? The knowledge on’t is neither 
Murder nor theft! It might be treason—but 
It is not that. What friend have you beside 
The Earl of Sunbury? 


WILTON, 
How know you he’s 
My friend ? 
GREEN, 
Why ply a bootless labour twice ? 
I know it. That content you !—Who besides 
Rank in the list, more often fill than ought ? 


WILTON. 
I count but one—Lord Sherbrooke. 


GREEN. 


Son of him 
You're secretary to—Lord Byerdale. 
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WILTON. 
You seem to know me well! 


GREEN. 
I seem ?—I do. 
Lord Byerdale is he your friend too ? 


WILTON. 
No. 


GREEN. 
Nor friend to any who deserve a friend! 


WILTON. 
Who are you, sir ? 


GREEN. 
You have been bred at college. 
You have won honours there—and high ones, too. 
A college is a place to sharpen wit, 
Or ought to be.—A slight hint should suffice ; 
And yet it seems, you cannot take a broad one. 


WILTON. 
Sir, I love openness and honour. 


GREEN. 

Right, 
And so do I. I mean you not to know me! 
So much for openness !—and, as to honour, 
Judge me as you find me! 


Wilton confesses that he has ‘‘ thought upon the maid,” so that so 
far as areturn can be offered in that respect he is her equal; while 
the Colonel pronounces upon its fitness :— 


GREEN. 

"Twas fit !—’Twas fair !—’Twas paying back 
What you received—for she has thought of you! 
Mark !—At the moment that you stood her friend 
She grew your love !—Youth’s in a blaze, and sees 
Not half what is about it !-—When to flight 
You put her enemies, you little thought 
That, after all your pains, the maid was robb’d! 


WILTON. 
Robb’d !— 
GREEN. 
Of her heart—I saw it on the arm 
Where but her figure seem’d to hang, the while 
You led her to the carriage. : 


WILTON. 
Do you know 


Who was the lady ? 
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GREEN. 
Daughter to the Duke 
Of Gaveston. 
WILTON. 


Yes; and I an humble man! 


GREEN. 
You are not an humble man—that is—I am right! 
And stand to what I say—a man that owns 
A noble soul is not an humble man, 
In the poor sense wherein the sapient world 
Mouths out the trite and questionable phrase ! 


WILTON. 

Who are you, sir?—Forgive me !—I’m content 
To know you by your thoughts. 

GREEN. 

Whereto I’ll add 
My deeds, in time, with every adjunct else ! 
Hie to the duke’s! He owes thee benefit ; 
And welcome will he give thee as a friend. 
Tho’ dull to what’s to come, as dawn to day 
When the sun’s up, and glow is turn‘d to fire! 
His daughter pines for sight of him again, 
Whom the first sight did so commend, all else 
To vision is a blank! I say again 
Thou art no humble man! Revolve my words 
With boldest spirit.—Dare and you shall win! 


Lord Sherbrook is the son of him for whom Wilton acts as secretary, 
and is the channel of procuring an interview between the lovers at 
the Duke’s. We will here quote a long passage which is in the best 
style of Knowles’s genuine feeling and affluent sympathies with the 
trusting heart and undisguised nature :— - 


: LADY LAURA. 

Sir, you will deem me bold to wish you stay ; 
Yet, sooth, the blame is yours. When creditors 
Are modest, and hold off, the debtor’s shamed 
That comes not forth—if not to pay his debt, 
At least to grace it with acknowledgment! 


WILTON. 
You owe me nothing, lady. 


-LADY LAURA. 

Nothing !—No— 
And weighs my life, sir, nothing in your eyes ? 
Although perhaps a trifle in my own! 


WILTON. 
Your life !—O, lady !— 
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LADY LAURA. 

Well, sir ?-—Well ?—Say on! 
Is’t nothing ?—Yet my gratitude’s a heap ; 
But that, perhaps, is nothing! 


WILTON. 
Were’t deserved, 
So much—save one thing—I could wish no more ! 


: LADY LAURA. 

[ will believe you! 

Yet let me ask why what you valued so 

You took no pains to learn was rendered you ? 
Don’t speak !—I know !—the true desert holds back ! 
Ere reach for its reward, would let it go ! 

Yet, in my own defence I must be frank, 

And tell you I have wished to see you, sir ; 
Nor once, but oft; nor much, but earnestly, 

To tell you all 1 feel I owe you, sir; 

And still, tho’ I defended you just now, 
Charging your absence to the proper cause, 

Yet must you bear some blame—for though you had 
Your feelings, sir, we had our feelings too, 

For which ’twere not unjust to credit us ; 
Which crediting, ‘twere hardly generous 

To grieve with needless pain ;—our name—abode 
My father gave you—so methinks did I. 

They were not coldly given, but for a purpose ; 
They were not idly given, but heartily : 

They meant an invitation.—It is true 

"Twas not accepted by your lips, and yet 

I thought your looks gave token of as much. 

If I thought wrong, I grieve for my mistake— 
I would not think you never meant to come! 


WILTON. 
"Twas true. 
LADY LAURA. 
"Twas strange! To risk your life for us, 
Yet grudge a step to see—that we were well. 


WILTON. 
I heard that you were well—I knew you were. 


LADY LAURA. 

And that contented you. Sir, I have friends 
I know are weil, yet I would see them too. 
But then, they are dear friends—you are very right. 
"Twere almost bold to say we are acquaintance ; 
Yet, though you think me forward, I shall say 
We are not losers did you rate us more. 


WILTON. 
More ?—O much more !—More than I dare to name! 
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LADY LAURA. ( Aside. ) 

I could believe the heart that’s in my breast 
Did throb just now in his—I am beloved ! 
Sir, you say nothing, or you say too much— 
I mean too much for faith.— More than acquaintance— 
Would be a friend—much more were—more than that— 
O lips, be mute, when looks can talk so well! 
The more his tongue refrains, the more he speaks ! 


WILTON. 
O, were I sure— 
LADY LAURA. 
Of what? 
WILTON. 
That I could claim 
A royal stock! 
LADY LAURA. 
What then ?—Be frank !—What then? 


WILTON. 
Why then I might to lady high as you 
Proffer my heart. 


LADY LAURA. 
You then would condescend ! 


And, think you, none can condescend but you? 
Would’st like me—for a friend? 


WILTON. 
No! . 
LADY LAURA. 
No? 
WILTON. 
A friend 


Lies near the heart ; but then there is the core 
That looks for something else. 


LADY LAURA. 
Which you have found! 
No? 
WILTON. 
Yes! 
LADY LAURA. 
A mistress ? 
WILTON. 
Yes! 
LADY LAURA. 
Where does she bide ? 


WILTON, 

Where does she bide! O Honour, is it right 
To take advantage of the love for us 

That would undo itself—descend for us 
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From state—make partnership with namelessness— 
Convert high veneration into scorn— 

Quit the bright pageant of emblazon’d life, 

To play a poor part in the daily crowd ? 


LADY LAURA. 
Nothing !—All nothing ! 
WILTON. 
Cast itself away— 
Give all—gain nought—unless abasement’s gain— 
Nought but a heart, which any one could give ? 


LADY LAURA. 
| No !-—only one—worth all that ever beat— 
Cheap purchased with her own! 
wILTon. (Aside. ) 
O, generous maid ! 
And shall I take thy sterling gold for dross ? 
I must, or I must fly! Lady, farewell! 


LADY LAURA. 
Stay! You have stopp’d too long to go so soon! 
Was there not something to be said? A word 
About your friend? Well, sir: sit down and say it. 


WILTON. 
My friend is noble. 


LADY LAURA. 
Ay! Heis noble, is he? 
Has he a heart ? 
; WILTON. 
A brave, and warm one, too! 
A man more modest than he loves to show. 


LADY LAURA. 

Sir, let him show the most he may, I’ll find 
The man will prove him very braggart there— 
A man to love whom is to boast one’s self, 
So is he challenge of all nobleness ! 
A man who rescued once a lady’s life : 
Who, for the chance of such salvation only, 
Would risk that life again ’gainst twice the odds! 
Why do you hang your head? Desert for shame! 
Assert yourself, erect your brow, and cast 
A thousand round you down, that only tower 
| Because you please to droop! O doubtful pass 
To come to !—for a maidenunenforced 
To tell her love !—What can be urged for her ? 
What can she urge herseli?—Why this, that Heaven 
Inform’d her; so she knew its handiwork, 
And worshipped heayen in it!—Almost, and more 
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Than once, you’ve said you loved me, but stopp’d short! 
I hold a virtue higher than a grace, 

So prefer honesty to bashfulness— 

As, by this time, perhaps, you more than guess : 
Then, where you halted, will [ e’en go on, 

And tell you—yet why need I?—all is said 

But the plain downright word, which, if I speak, 
I shall not make you wise a tittle more ; 

Yet ’tis the word, and I will out with it— 

You love me, Wilton, and ’tis love for love ! 
Why, Wilton, where’s your heart ? 


WILTON. 
Here at your feet! 


LADY LAURA. 
Then ’tis a contract. 


WILTON. 
Yes. 

LADY LAURA. 
How long to last ? 


WILTON. 
For life. 
LADY LAURA. 
No less a term !—Were’t but a jot 
Shorter than that, I’d have the compact torn 
And scatter’d to the winds! For life ? 


WILTON. 
For life! [ The Duke of Gaveston enters. 


LADY LAURA. 

Then, Wilton, I am yours. But mark me, yet; 
My father cannot wed me ’gainst my will— 
Against my father’s will I’ll never wed— 

If I wed ever, Wilton, ’tis with you! 


But the course of true love never runs smoothly, a high poetic 
authority asseverates. The Duke sets his face so firmly against the 
unequal match, that Lady Laura is on the brink of despair, and takes 
to moralize concerning the laws of society. She says,— 


I'm sick of life! ’Tis one against the million, 
So let the million have its way! It will! 

Lord weds with lady. Why? Because a lord! 
A common match would find a better reason! 
Yet no; ’tis rank all through—nothing but rank ! 
Craft weds with craft—profession with profession. 
Weddings for clothes! From top to bottom all’s 
At odds with reason! Human life is ravel’d, 
And love itself can’t make the thread run clear. 
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The work that only frets ’twere best give o’er : 
Only don’t help to make the puzzle worse ! 
Let the world be! It is too old to mend ; 

’T was what it is, and will be to the end! 

Lord Byerdale’s ambition is to wed his son to Lady Laura, but 
neither of these young people haveany ardent inclination for a match 
which the craft with craft people would have pronounced most fittin 
and fair. Byerdale therefore undertakes the humiliation of the 
ducal house by bringing abouta marriage with Wilton; the condition 
of Gaveston’s release from the Tower, to which his jacobitism had 
consigned him, being his consent to the union of the lovers. But it 
accords with the species of revenge which the disappointed lord 
cherishes, to confide to the expectant youth on the eve of the marriage, 
the secret of his illegitimacy; and now it becomes the Secretary’s 
turn to conjure up objections, and to exhibit the stamp of a sterling 
nature, all which is estimated at its true value by the impetuous 
girl :— 


DUKE OF GAVESTON. 

So far we have done your pleasure passively, 
Nor halt we yet the stipulation 
Whereon our full enlargement was vouchsafed— 
Your union with my daughter—though foregone 
By your own choice, when by agreement due, 
Lies at your option still. This hand is yours 
When he, whose holy act of two makes one, 
Shall minister the nuptial ceremony. 


WILTON. 

First let me bless this hand so proffer’d me ! 
Bless it for life that it would give to me, 
Enrich’d by all that fondest heart of man 
E’er fancied in its wildest coveting, 

Of beauty, chastity, and goodness—all 
Enrich’d by holiest, most surpassing love ! 

May plighting wait it from some happy palm 
Of purer blood than his who holds it now, 

Of clasp as honest—will as strong to cleave !— 
Else !—ere the priest for ever makes it his, 
May heaven in its sweet mercy wrest it thence, 
And save the gift that else were cast away, 

As now ’tis torn from mine. 


LADY LAURA. 
Wilton ! 


DUKE OF GAVESTON. 
My child! 
Hold up! If, sir, my scruples sway this act, 
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This act that gives them way, has vanquish’d them. 
The Earl has kept his word, and his condition 
Whereon ’twas pledg’d, and which I had withheld 
With all my heart, with all my heart I yield. 


WILTON. 


The earl has kept his word, but was forestall’d. 
To wed your daughter I was doubly bound, 
And am so still, so you will have us wed ; 
Whereof the choice now solely rests with you, 
Now fully freed from all contingencies. 
My birth was yet a secret to me, which 
I knew the earl possessed, and which to win, 
I pledged an oath ne’er to divulge to you 


The knowledge on’t, while yet the the trench remained 


*Twixt vou and liberty. The knowledge came, 
And with it such abasement of my blood, 

As, well I knew, no drop of yours would brook ! 
What course was I to take? —-Time pacing on! 
The hour almost within a stride !—your life 

In jeopardy, as I believed !—your shame 

The ransom, without option to refuse 

Or grant !—my will beleaguered solemnly. 

All that of endless din, and strife, and wreck 

Is told of chaos, gather’d up and po. 

I felt within my soul ! 


LADY LAURA. 


Is this man noble ? 
Is he not, father? If he be not, rend 
All patents that make birth! Wilton, go on ! 
[ see the end !—-you sought for other means 
To set my father free ? 


WILTON. 

I did. A friend 
Supplied me with them. *Twas the king that open’d 
Your prison door. You are at liberty 
Without the aid of barque or foreign land, 
Without the gift of child or aught to me— 
A man whose birth, whate’er his truth may be, 
Bearing, or reach, refuses him a name, 
Drawing the breath he could not help but draw, 
Unsanction’d by the priest! 


LADY LAURA. 
Why start you, father ? 


DUKE OF GAVESTON, 
No priest the union of your parents bless’d ? 
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WILTON. 
None, sir; what noble dame would wed with me ? 


- 


LADY LAURA. 
I—or I never wed ! 


DUKE OF GAVESTON. 
Daughter! 
LADY LAURA. 

Where worth is, 
Give honour, or nowhere! O, truth! lives shame 
Where you abide? Manhood, go beg, if flaws 
In your escutcheon point you out to scorn ! 
He who forgoes high fortune for a blur 
That in his proper nature hath no germ, 
She doubly should enforce her favours on ! 
Confess it, father, noble as thou art! 
Thy blood it is that’s speaking in thy child ; 
To generosity be generous ! 
Thy daughter’s heart is wedded to its worth ! 
Give him the thing that’s second to her heart— 
The hand it nourishes! 


DUKE OF GAVESTON. 
Never! 


The good Colonel Green, however, whose character is sketched in 
a few outline strokes with great power, watches over the hero of the 
piece and restores him to his proper status, by disclosing that the 
young man is the legitimate heir to the honour and estates claimed 
by the intriguing lord; the Secretary being the son of an elder 
brother; and thus the play ends happily. Ere quoting a few 
nobly-conceived lines for the last of our extracts, we have to observe 
that the character of Lord Sherbrooke is a highly successful creation, 
and perhaps-is not surpassed in the range of genteel comedy by any 
thing that Sheridan Knowles ever wrote. Now for the lines that 
bear the genuine and fresh dramatic impression, such as the greatest 
of our poets might have been contented with. 


WILTON. 

Hope! ready promiser, unsure performer, 
Unequal architect, that builds the mole, 
Which breaks the mountain billows into spray ; 
Or fabrics fragile, as the gossamers’ 

That come and vanish with the dews of morn ; 
Bitter betrayer, yet sweet counsellor, 

Voucher believed, with thousand broken oaths, 
Friend false, yet, for a fair face, trusted still-— 
Why do I listen to thee? Joyful dream, 
That turns out oft, on waking, blank despair, 
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Why do I trust thy visions, and dream on, 
Grasping the good I never may enjoy ¢ 

Yet art thou blest so far—The naked wretch 
Goes clad by thee the while—the hungry feasts ! 
The woe-begone forget their tears and smile ! 
The better part of being is filled up 

With solace by thee, and the load, that else 
Would break the back, is borne with patience still! 
Thou art the anodyne which lulls the pang, 
That should not chide thee, tho’ it wakes again! 
The stimulant which breaks the lethargy 
Which, tho’ it close on us again, thou robb’st 
Of so much being, else were swallowed up! 
Thou art a good, altho’ a doubtful one, 

And, wanting thee, this fitful course of life 
Were never half run thro’. 


This is Shaksperian, while our other extracts are the offspring of 
healthy vigour and cordial feeling. But for a five-act play, we who 
have not had the opportunity to witness its personation, must return 
to the objections already taken in our few preliminary observations, 
and say, that as the incidents of the piece are few and the situations 
by no means striking,—for there is little in it but love, and this as 
displayed on homely occasions,—nothing but the dramatic energy of 
the dialogue, and the sterling sentiment that pervades the creation, 
could have sustained a due degree of interest on a first reading. We 
therefore doubt whether it would endure repeated perusal, and 
therefore predict, that however favourably received at the first on 
the stage, it is not destined to keep its ground as a stock play, and 
will only rank among the author’s works as one that contains passages 
_. such beauty and worth as characterize his standard and foremost 
eliorts. 





Art. VI.—Past and Present. By Tuomas CarLyLe. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts volume is divided into four books, each with a title that no- 
body but Mr. Carlyle would dream of; the subject being treated 
with a no less distinct mannerism and originality. Book the first is 
called the ‘‘ Proem,” and is again subdivided into six chapters, with 
still more quaint headings, but all intended to picture the present 
condition of England. ‘ Morrison’s Pill” bears upon the projections 
and schemes of the age; ‘‘ Midas” conducts us to a consideration of 
the unexampled riches of classes, and the no-happiness even with 
all this wealth; ‘‘ Aristocracy of Talent” ridicules the new notions 
that are continually broached by the potilical-reforming doctors. 
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The other chapters would also have us believe and strongly feel 
that the country is in a most deplorable state. Indeed the main 
drift of the volume is to show that the present state of England is 
all darkness and dreariness; and that, contrasted with the past, the 
spirit of the passing time is a mockery of whatever is great and 
good. Christianity has become a formality—scepticism, or an utter 
want of trustfulness in God, is the feature of the day, together 
with a despite and denial of all that is noble in human nature and 
efforts. Selfishness and a worship of money are the substitutes 
for a relying religion, a life of manliness, and a proper appreciation 
of everything within and around us. 

The third book, for a moment to pass over the second, is entitled 
“Modern Worker,” and considers the Condition-of-England-ques- 
tion since the period of Charles the Second to the moment at which 
we write; and therefore this branch of the performance spreads 
over pretty nearly the same ground that the ‘‘ Proem” depicted. 
The ‘ Horoscope,” heading the fourth book, of course looks forward 
to the future, and professes to cast the fate of the coming generations. 
Speculation therefore is the character of this section, although the 
author is continually recurring to the realities of the present, the 
actual and the material of the utilitarian era upon which it has been 
our misfortune to be thrown. ; 

To us, however, the strangest, the ablest, and the most instructive 
portion of the work has for its title ‘* The Ancient Monk,” forming 
book second. We think that Mr. Carlyle never before painted with 
such powerful, such picturesque and graphic effect, nor at the same 
time with such a fearless and Jawless mannerism. 

This second and quaintest of sections may be regarded as a com- 
mentary on “The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond,” a monk of 
the Monastery of Bury St. Edmonds, which has been lately printed 
by the Camden Society. That gossiping diarist’s pages belong to 
the period which elapsed between the years 1173 and 1202. The 
chronicle of the good monk, however, is but a meagre account, 
excepting as regards the doings of the fathers and fraternity of St. 
EKdmondsbury Abbey; there being in it few notices of either histo- 
rical events or memorable personages. Still, from Jovelin’s bald and 
simple notes, the teeming, earnest, deep-thoughted, and indignant 
mind of Mr. Carlyle, has worked out the extraordinary book which 
figures secondly in his volume; for by contrasting his alarmed vision 
of the present with the most vivid idea of the happy past that can 
be devised by romancist or limner, he makes out a picture of terrible 
power and intense feeling, full of warning to the living, and of 
anxiety for the succeeding generations. 

Mr. Carlyle is not a writer that the careless or hurrying reader will 
readily comprehend. The involution of his thoughts, the weighty 


repetitions, but for the most part serving his end,—and the very 
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outrageousness of his epithets, send one back, and often back again, 
to the general doctrine ; when, after all, the person that has been 
accustomed to his philosophy and manner, and who inclines to re- 
flection, may find a difficulty to follow the meaning. Even when 
the general drift of that meaning is caught, the peculiar merit of the 
passage and of the reasoning may be very inadequately perceived ; 
for the sentiment is frequently as massive and nobly sincere as it is 
quaintly put. But we must also remark, that one will at times be 
forced to complain of the burial in heaps of wildest words, of any 
sense or sentiment that can be easily discovered; and lament that 
. a writer whose power is so vast, whose perception is so deep-search- 
ing, whose sympathies are so magnanimous as well as melting, and 
who appears scarcely able to sustain the earnestness that fills him, 
even with a sort of inspiration, should ever mystify his readers; as 
if the sublimest or the tenderest things could not, by the master-mind 
which conceives them, be shaped to a fitness for a useful conception 
on the part of ordinary folks. ’ 

Persons who clearly understand our author, or who at least fancy 
that they fully comprehend his meaning throughout, will sometimes, 
no doubt, be startled at his conclusions; and, on other occasions, be 
disposed to differ with him entirely. In regard to the remedies he 
proposes for the evils described, there is room surely for charging 
him with lameness, with insufficiency, or at least with blameworthy 
indistinctness. ‘There appears to us a want of the practical and fea- 
sible in his method of cure. He is more successful in his denun- 
ciations than suggestions; in his preparatives and remarks than in 
his positive prescriptions and healing processes. 

His general doctrine in respect of cure we take to be this,—that 
while monarchy is indispensable to the regulation of the other ele- 
ments of soctety, these elements will become essentially democratic ; 
-for, that to this result the tendency is strong, the progress irresisti- 
ble. However, to reconcile these opposite or separate interests and 
influences, an enlightened, honest, and sound-hearted government 
must interpose and beat the helm; while a no less important institu- 
tion must exist in the shape of an effective teaching class; its duties 
and functions being to infuse a new and proper spirit into the nation. 
With regard to the army of teachers, however, we do not find that 
any clear workable plan is suggested. It is yet too far in the clouds 
for manifestation to ordinary mortals. At the same time it is unde- 
niable that Mr. Carlyle looks beyond the exterior of things, and 
directs his eye to the inner seat of the disease. Mere convention- 
alities and artificialities he cares little about, provided the soul of 
the nation be in the right place; and hence it is that his volume fur- 
nishes a mine of thought, a weight of impressiveness, a multitude of 
most touching appeals, sorrowing pictures, magnanimously bold 
enunciations, calculated to arrest the fashionable and the frivolous who 
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may yet happen to have a mind within them, and to sink deep into 
the heart of the community. 

But there are preparatives even before the application of the 
grand remedies can be resorted to, that cannot be dispensed with, 
A vast deal is to be undone before anything positively good can be 
begun to be done. We are not merely all in the wrong, but often 
wilfully wrong. We have fatuitously shut our eyes to the substance 
of things, and care only for the shadows. ‘The eternal truth of the 
universe is disregarded, and falsehood with all its wretchedness con- 
stitutes the spirit of our life. Materialism, mechanism, and god- 
lessness stamp the age. What then but blackness and fearful signs 
in the social, moral, and religious atmosphere ? 

Is it possible that we can recover the right path? that the per- 
verse and infatuated generation can rid itself of the vile malady, and 
once more prove that it appreciates the beautiful and the perfect 
which time never can alter or mar,—that, in short, it has taste and 
stamina for ‘ hero-worship?” Everything, according to Mr. Car- 
lyle, must be distinguished by a radical change; there must be an 
universal revolution in our thinking, our ways, our rules of life. 
Mammomism and dilettantism, quackery, indifference, and sefish- 
ness, must yield to nobleness of soul and stern simplicity of manners 
as well as of singleness of principle. 

But what of the cleansing preparatives? These, it would appear, 
are to begin with the landed interest, the aristocracy, and the legis- 
lating body. Mr. Carlyle has been regarded as one of the staunchest 
and ablest of philosophers on the side of the Conservatives: and he 
has been made much of by the more preposterous members of that 
party. It would however have shown a just discernment, and been 
a higher praise, had they looked upon our author as the champion of 
truth and righteousness, wherever found, and the fearless denouncer 
of the do-nothings, as well as of the proud oppressors, be these of 
the Whig or Tory faction. In short, he strikes right and left as 
occasion may appear to him to require, his bolts on the present 
occasion falling with greater weight and burning upon conservatism 
than any other marked class, and mainly in defence of the poor, and 
for the enlargements and liberation of the workers. 

His grand step to the true and universal reform is the entire 
and instant abolition of the Corn-laws. He also earnestly advocates 
the adoption of an extensive plan of emigration, in order that a fair 
day’s wages may be obtained for a fair day’s work. But there must 
also be a wonderful change among our great people—also among our 
public characters; for as men and things go in our day, idleness or 
worse than idleness, is the shameless and perilous condition of the 
aristocracy ; selfishness, that of the landed interest; but to their certain 
undoing, unless they betake themselves to speedy repentance; 
mammon-worship steels the heart of the master manufacturers ; 
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indifference, together with incapacity, is the burden which the Par- 
liament-holders impose, while each of our premiers and ministers of 
state is but at best a “Sir Jabash Windbag.” 

We are perfectly aware that no account which we can give, or 
that perhaps can be furnished by any other man than Mr. Carlyle 
himself, and this too in the words of the remarkable book before us, 
can convey a just idea of the manner and the matter of ‘‘ Past and 
Present.” It will therefore be our endeayour now to adduce such 
specimens as will in a great measure supply the want and satisf: 
curiosity. We begin with one of the author’s pictures of England 
as it exists at this moment. 


This successful industry of England, with its plethoric wealth, has as yet 
made nobody rich; it is an enchanted wealth, and belongs yet to nobody. 
We might ask, Which of us has it enriched? We can spend thousands 
where we once spent hundreds; but can purchase nothing good with them. 
In Poor and Rich, instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle luxury 
alternating with mean scarcity and inability. We have sumptuous garni- 
tures for our Life,t{but have forgotten to live in the middle of them. It is an 
enchanted wealth; no man of us can yet touchit. The class of men who 
feel that they are truly better off by means of it, let them give us their 
name. 

Many men eat finer cookery, drink dearer liquors,—with advantage they 
can report, and their Doctors can : but in the heart of them, if we go out of 
the dyspeptic stomach, what increase of blessedness is there? Are they 
better, beautifuller, stronger, braver? Are they even what they . call 
“happier?” Do they look with satisfaction on more things and human 
faces in this God’s Earth ; do more things and human faces look with satis- 
faction on them? Notso. Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on 
one another. Things, if it be not mere cotton and iron things, are growing 
disobedient to man. The Master Worker is enchanted, for the present, like 
his Workhouse Workman ; clamours, in vain hitherto, for a very simple sort 
of ‘* Liberty ;” the liberty “‘ to buy where he finds it cheapest, to sell where 
he finds it dearest.” With guineas jingling in every pocket, he was no 
whit richer ; but now, the very guineas threatening to vanish, he feels that 
he is poor indeed. Poor Master Worker! And the Master Unworker, is 
not he in a still fataller situation? Pausing amid his game preserves, with 
awful eye,—as he well may! Coercing fifty-pound tenants; coercing, 
bribing, cajoling ; doing what he likes with his own. His mouth full of 
loud futilities, and arguments to prove the excellence of his Corn Law ; and 
in his heart the blackest misgiving, a desperate half-consciousness that his 
excellent Corn Law is indefensible, that his loud arguments for it are of a 
kind to strike men too literally dumb. 

To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth? Who is it that it 
blesses; makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, in any way better? Who has 
got hold of it, to make it fetch and carry for him, like a true servant, not like 
a false mock servant ; to do him any real service whatsoever? As yet no 
one. We have more riches than any Nation ever had before; we have less 
good of them than any Nation ever had before. Our successful industry is 
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hitherto unsuccessful; a strange success, if we stop here! In the midst of 
plethoric plenty, the people perish; with gold walls, and full barns, no man 
feels himself safe or satisfied. Workers, Master Workers, Unworkers, 
all men come to a pause ; stand fixed, and cannot farther. 


Mr. Carlyle is most solemn in his warning to the landed interest, 
and unflinching in his denunciation of the Corn-laws. or example, 
he says,—** What looks maddest, miserablest in these mad and mise- 
rable Corn-laws is independent altogether of their ‘ effect on wages,’ 
their effect on ‘increase of trade,’ or any other such effect : it is the 
continual maddening proof they protrude into the faces of all men, 
that our governing class, called by God and Nature and the inflexi- 
ble law of fact, either to do something towards governing, or to die 
and be abolished,—have not learned to sit still and do no mischief.” 
Listen to what follows :— 


The bough that is dead shall be cut away, for the sake of the tree itself. 
Old? Yes, itis too old. Many a weary winter has it swung and creaked 
there, and gnawed and fretted, with its dead wood, the organic substance 
and still living fibre of this good tree; many a long summer has its ugly 
naked brown defaced the fair green umbrage ; every day it has done mischief, 
and that only: off with it, for the tree’s sake, if for nothing more; let the 
Conservatism that would preserve cut i¢ away. Did no wood forester 
apprise you that a dead bough with its dead root left sticking there is extra- 
neous, poisonous; is as a dead iron spike, some horrid rusty ploughshare 
driven into the living substance :—nay is far worse ; for in every windstorm 
(** commercial crisis” or the like), it frets and creaks, jolts itself to and fro, 
and cannot lie quiet as your dead iron spike would ? 

If I were the Conservative Party of England (which is another bold 
figure of speech), I would not for a hundred thousand pounds an hour 
allow those Corn Laws to continue! Potosi and Golconda put together 
would not purchase my assent to them. Do you count what treasuries of 
bitter indignation they are laying up for you in every just English heart? 
Do you know what questions, not as to Corn prices and Sliding Scales alone, 
they are forcing every reflective Englishman to ask himself? Questions 
insoluble, or hitherto unsolved; deeper than any of our Logic-plummets 
hitherto will sound ; questions deep enough,—which it were better that we 
did not name even in thought! You are forcing us to think of them, to 
begin uttering them. The utterance of themis begun; and where will it be 
ended, think you? When two millions of one’s brother-men sit in Work- 
houses, and five millions, as is insolently said, ‘‘ rejoice in potatoes,” there 
are various things that must be begun, let them end where they can. 


Again, 

A High Class without duties to do is like a tree planted on precipices ; 
from the roots of which all the earth has been crumbling. Nature owns no 
man who is not a Martyr withal. Is there a man who pretends to live 


luxuriously housed up ; screened from all work, from want, danger, hardship, 
the victory over which is what we name work ;—he himself to sit serene, 
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amid down-bolsters and appliances, and have all his work and battling done 
by other men? And such man calls himself a noble-man? His fathers 
worked for him, he says; or successfully gambled for him: here he sits ; 
professes, not in sorrow but in pride, that he and his have done no work, 
time out of mind. It is the law of the land, and is thought to be the law of 
the Universe, that he, alone of the recorded men, shall have no task Jaid on 
him, except that of eating his cooked victuals, and not flinging himself out 
of window. Once more I will say, there was no stranger spectacle ever 
shown under this Sun. A veritable fact in our England of the Nineteenth 
Century. His victuals he does eat: but as for keeping in the inside of the 
window,—have not his friends, like me, enough todo? Truly, looking at 
his Corn Laws, Game Laws, Chandos Clauses, Bribery Elections and much 
else, you do shudder over the tumbling and plunging he makes, held back 
by the lappelles and coatskirts; only a thin fence of window-glass before 
him,—and in the street mere horrid iron spikes! My sick brother, as in 
hospital maladies men do, thou dreamest of Paradises and Eldorados, which 
are far from thee. ‘‘ Cannot I do what I like with my own?” Gracious 
Heaven, my brother, this that thou seest with those sick eyes is no firm 
Eldorado, and Corn Law Paradise of Donothings, but a dream of thy own 
fevered brain. It is a glass window, I tell thee, so many stories from the 
street ; where are iron spikes and the law of gravitation. 


But the doom of the Corn-laws, these for ever gone, and free- 
trade established, are but the cleansings that make room for the right 


remedies of the universal evils, affording a priceless time for breathing, 
and onward, upward action :— 


Trade never so well freed, and all Tariffs settled or abolished, and Supply- 
and-demand in full operation,—let us all know that we have yet done 
nothing ; that we have merely cleared the ground for doing. 

Yes, were the Corn Laws ended to-morrow, there is nothing yet ended ; 
there is only room made for all manner of things beginning. The Corn 
Laws gone, and Trade made free, it is as good as certain this paralysis of 
industry will pass away. We shall have another period of commercial 
enterprise, of victory and prosperity ; during which, it is likely, much money 
will again be made, and all the people may, by the extant methods, still for 
a space of years, be kept alive and physically fed. The strangling band of 
Famine will be loosened from our necks; we shall have room again to 
breathe ; time to bethink ourselves, to repent and consider! A precious 
and thrice-precious space of years; wherein to struggle as forlife in reforming 
our foul ways; in alleviating, instructing, regulating our people ; seeking, as 
for life, that something like spiritual food be imparted them, some real 
governance and guidance be provided them! It will be a priceless time. 


Mr. Carlyle describes sundry classes of the aristocracy, and fore- 
tells for cach. First, the idle and unworking :— 


All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were it but true hand-labour, 
there is something of civineness. Labour, wide as the Earth, has its sum- 
mit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up from that to the sweat of: the 
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brain, sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton 
meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, 
—up to that “ Agony of bloody sweat,” which all men have called divine ! 
(0 brother, if this is not “‘ worship,” then I say, the more pity for worship ; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
brother; see thy fellow Workman there, in God’s Eternity: surviving there, 
they alone surviving: sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of 
the Empire of Mankind. Even in the weak Human Memory they survive 
so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; they alone surviving; peopling, they 
alone, the unmeasured solitudes of Time! To thee Heaven, though severe, 
is not unkind; Heaven is kind,—as a noble Mother; as that Spartan 
Mother, saying while she gave her son his shield, ‘‘ With it, my son, or upon 
it!” Thou too shalt return home in honour; to thy far distant Home, in 
honour: doubt it not,—if in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in the 
Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, art not an alien; thou everywhere 
art a denizen! Complain not; the very Spartans did not complain. 

And who art thou that braggest of thy life of Idleness; complacently 
showest thy bright gilt equipages; sumptuous cushions; appliances for 
folding of the hands to mere sleep? Looking up, looking down, around, 
behind or before, discernest thou, if it be not in Mayfair alone, an idle 
hero, saint, god, or even devil? Nota vestige ofone. In the Heavens, in 
the Earth, in the Waters under the Earth, is none like unto thee. Thou 
art an original figure in this Creation; a denizen in Mayfair alone, in this 
extraordinary Century or Half-Century alone! One monster there is in the 
world: the idle man. What is his ‘‘ Religion?”” That Nature is a Phan- 
tasm, where cunning, beggary or thievery, may sometimes find good victual. 
That God is a lie; andthat Man and his Life are a lie. 


The working and also the unworking aristocracy :— 


The working Aristocracy ; Mill owners, Manufacturers, Commanders of 
Working men; alas, against them also much shall be brought in accusation ; 
much,—and the freest Trade in Corn, total abolition of Tariffs, and utter- 
most ‘Increase of Manufactures’ and “ Prosperity of Commerce,” will 
permanently mend no jot of it. The Working Aristocracy must strike into 
anew path; must understand that money alone is not the representative 
either of man’s success in the world, or of man’s duties to man; and reform 
their own selves from top to bottom, if they wish England reformed. Eng- 
land will not be habitable long, unreformed. 

The Working Aristocracy—Yes, but on the threshold of all this, it is 
again and again to be asked, What of the Idle Aristocracy? Again and 
again, what shall we say of the Idle Aristocracy, the Owners of the Soil of 
England; whose recognised function is that of handsomely consuming the 
rents of England, shooting the partridges of England, and as an agreeable 
amusement (if the purchase-money and other conveniences serve), 
dilettante-ing in Parliament and Quarter Sessions for England? We will 
say mournfully, in the presence of Heaven and Earth,—that we stand 
speechless, stupent, and know not what to say! That aclass of men en- 
titled to live sumptuously on the marrow of the earth; permitted simply, 
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nay entreated, and as yet entreated in vain, to do nothing at all in return, 
was never heretofore seen on the face of this planet. That such a class is 
transistory, exceptional, and, unless Nature’s Laws fall dead, cannot continue. 
That it has continued now a moderate while; has, for the last fifty years, 
been rapidly attaining its state of perfection. That it will have to find its 
duties and do them; or else that it must and will cease to be seen on the 
face of this planet, which is a Working one, not an Idle one. 

Alas, alas, the Working Aristocracy, admonished by Trades Unions, 
Chartist conflagrations, above all by their own shrewd sense kept in perpetual 
communion with the fact of things, will assuredly reform themselves, and a 
working world will still be possible :—but the fate of the Idle Aristocracy, 
as one reads its horoscope hitherto in Corn Laws and such like, is an abyss 
that fills one with despair. Yes, my rosy fox hunting brothers, a terrible 
Hippocratic look reveals itself (God knows, not to my joy) through those fresh 
buxom countenances of yours. Through your Corn Law Majorities, Sliding 
Scales, Protecting Duties, Bribery Elections and triumphant Kentish-fire, a 
thinking eye discerns ghastly images of ruin, too ghastly for words; a hand- 
writing as of Menr, Meng. Men and brothers, on your Sliding Scale you 
seem sliding, and to have slid,—you little know whither. 


The aristocracy of talent :— 


For example, you Bobus Higgins, sausage-maker on the great scale, who 
are raising such a clamour for this aristocracy of talent, what is that you do, 
in that big heart of yours, chiefly in very fact pay deference to? Is it to 
talent ? intrinsic manly worth of any kind, you unfortunate Bobus? The 
manliest man that you saw going in aragged coat, did you ever reverence 
him ; did you so much as know that he wasa manly man at all, till his coat 
grew better? Talent! I understand you to be able to worship the fame 
of talent, the power, cash, celebrity, or other success of talent; but the 
talent itself is a thing you never saw with eyes. Nay what is it in yourself 
that you are proudest of, that you take most pleasure in surveying medita- 
tively in thoughtful moments? Speak now, is it the bare Bobus, stript of 
his very name and shirt, and turned loose upon society, that you admire and 
thank heaven for ; or Bobus with his cash accounts and larders dropping 
fatness, with his respectabilities, warm garnitures, and pony-chaise, ad- 
mirable in some measure to certain of the flunkey species? ‘Your own 
degree of worth and talent, is it of infinite value to you; or only of finite— 
measurable by the degree of currency, and conquest of praise or pudding, it 
has brought youto? Bobus, you are in a vicious circle, rounder than one 
of your own sausages ; and will never vote for or promote any talent, ex- 
cept what talent or sham-talent has already got itself voted for. 


Plugson already a considerable man :— 


The vulgarest Plugson of a Master-Worker, who can command Workers 
and get work out of them, is already a considerable man. Blessed and thrice- 
blessed symptoms I discern of Master-Workers who are not vulgar men; 
who are Nobles, and begin to feel that they must act as such: all speed to 
these, they are England’s hope at present! But in this Plugson himself, con- 
scious of almost no nobleness whatever, how much is there. Not without 
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man’s faculty, insight, courage, hard energy, is this rugged figure, His 
words none of the wisest; but his actings cannot be altogether foolish. 
Think, how were it, stoodst thou suddenly in his shoes! He has to com- 
mand a thousand men. And not imaginary commanding ; no, it is real, in- 
cessantly practical. The evil passions of so many men (with the Devil in 
them, as in all of us) he has to vanquish; by manifold force of speech and of 
silence, to repress or evade. What a force of silence, to say nothing of the 
others, is in Plugson! For these his thousand men he has to provide raw- 
material, machinery, arrangement, house-room; and ever at the week’s end, 
wages by due sale. No Civil-List, or Goulburn-Baring Budget has he to 
fall back upon, for paying of his regiment ; he has to pick his supplies from 
this confused face of the whole Earth and Contemporaneous History, by his 
dexterity alone. There will be no dry eyes if he fail to do it!—He exclaims, 
at present, “‘ black in the face,” near strangled with Dilettante Legislation : 
“Let me have elbow-room, throat-room, and I will not fail! No, I will spin 
yet, and conquer like a giant: what “ sinews of war’’ lie in me, untold re- 
sources towards the conquest of this Planet, if instead of hanging me, you 
husband them, and help me !”—My indomitable friend, it is true; and thou 
shalt and must be helped. 


But even Plugson of St. Dolly Undershot must take lessons from 
the past: William the Conqueror must be a study for him, other- 
mise he will learn something too late :— 


Ironcutter, at the end of the campaign, did not turn off his thousand 
fighters, but said to them: ‘‘ Noble fighters, this is the land we have gained ; 
be I Lord in it,—what we will call Zaw-ward, maintainer and keeper of 
Heaven’s Laws: be I Law-ward, or in brief orthoepy Lord in it, and be ye 
Loyal Men around me in it; and we will stand by one another, as soldiers 
round a captain, for again we shall have need of one another!” Plugson, 
bucanier-like, says to them: ‘‘ Noble spinners, this is the Hundred Thousand 
we have gained, wherein I mean to dwell and plant vineyards ; the hundred 
thousand is mine, the three and sixpence daily was yours: adieu, noble spin- 
ners; drink my health with this groat each, which I give you over and 
above! The entirely unjust Captain of Industry, say I; not Chevalier, but 
Bucanier ! 


On pauperism and the Poor-law our philosopher is exceedingly 
impressive :— 


Of these successful skilful workers, some two millions, it is now counted, 
sitin workhouses, Poor-law prisons ; or have “ out-door relief’ flung over 
the wall to them—the workhouse bastile being filled to bursting, and the 
strong Poor-law broken asunder by a stronger. They sit there, these many 
months now; their hope of deliverance as yet smal]. In workhouses, 
pleasantly so named, because work cannot be done in them. Twelve 
hundred thousand workers in England alone; their cunning right hand 
lamed, lying idle in their sorrowful bosom; their hopes, outlooks, share of 
this fair world, shut in by narrow walls. They sit there, pent up, as in a 
kind of horrid enchantment; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that 
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they may not perish starved. The Picturesque Tourist, in a sunny autumn 
day, through this bounteous realm of England, descries the union workhouse 
on his path. ‘* Passing by the workhouse of St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, 
on a bright day last autumn,” says the Picturesque Tourist, ‘‘I saw sitting 
on wooden benches, in front of their bastile and within their ring-wall 
and its railings, some half hundred or more of these men. ‘Tall robust 
figures, young mostly or of middle age; of honest countenance, many of 
them thoughtful and even intelligent-looking men. They sat there, near 
by one another; but ina kind of torpor, especially in asilence, which was 
very striking. In silence: for, alas, what word was to be said? An earth 
all lying round, crying, come and till me, come and reap me: yet here we 
sit enchanted. In the eyes and brows of these men hung the gloomiest ex- 
pression, not of anger, but of grief and shame and manifold inarticulate 
distress and weariness: they returned my glance with a glance that seemed 
to say ‘Do not look at us. We sit enchanted here, we know not why. The 
sun shines and the earth calls; and, by the governing powers and impo- 
tences of this England, we are forbidden to obey. Jt is impossible, they tell 
us.’ There was something that reminded me of Dante’s Hell in the look 
of all this; and I rode swiftly away.” 

So many hundred thousands sit in workhouses; and other hundred 
thousands have not yet got even workhouses ; and in thrifty Scotland itself, 
in Glasgow or Edinburgh city, in their dark lanes, hidden from all but the 
eye of God, and of rare benevolence the minister of God, there are scenes 
of wo and destitution and desolation, such as, one may hope, the sun never 
saw before in the most barbarous regions where men dwelt. 


He is satirical upon Exeter-Hall philanthropists :— 


O Anti-Slavery Convention, loud-sounding, long-eared Exeter Hall !— 
But in thee too is a kind of instinct towards justice, and I will complain of 
nothing. Only, black Quashee over the seas being once sufficiently attended 
to, wilt thou not perhaps open thy dull sodden eyes to the “ sixty thousand 
valets in London itself who are yearly dimissed to the streets, to be what 
they can when the season ends ;” or to the hunger-stricken, pallid, yellow- 
coloured “ free labourers” in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
all other shires! These yellow-coloured, for the present absorb all my 
sympathies : if I had a twenty millions, with model-farms and Niger ex- 
peditions, it is to these that I would give. Quashee has already victuals, 
clothing ; Quashee is not dying of such despair as the yellow-coloured pale 
man’s. Quashce, it must be owned, is hitherto a kind of blockhead. The 
Haiti Duke of Marmalade, educated now for almost half a century, seems 
to have next to no sense in him. Why, in one of those Lancashire weavers, 
dying of hunger, there is more thought and heart, a greater arithemetical 
amount of misery and desperation, than in whole gangs of Quashees. It 
must be owned, thy eyes are of the sodden sort; and with thy emancipa- 
tions, and thy twenty-millionings, and long-eared clamourings, thou, like 
Robespierre with his pasteboard Etre Supréme, threatenest to become a 
bore to us, Avec ton Etre Supréme tu commences m’embéter. 


He is hopeful upon the permanent, universal nature of things :— 
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I am for permanance in all things, at the earliest possible moment, and to 
the latest possible. Blessed is he that continueth where he is. Here let us 
rest, and lay out seedfields ; here let us learn to dwell. Here, even here, 
the orchards that we plant will yield us fruit ; the acorns will be wood and 

leasant umbrage, if we wait. How much grows everywhere, if we do but 
wait! Through the swamps we wiil shape causeways, force purifying 
drains; we will learn to thread the rocky inaccessibilities; and beaten 
tracks, worn smooth by mere travelling of human feet, will form themselves. 
Not a difficulty but can transfigure itself into a triumph; not even a 
deformity but, if our own soul have imprinted worth on it, will grow dear to 
us. The sunny plains and deep indigo transparent skies of Italy are all 
indifferent to the great sick heart of a Sir Walter Scott : on the back of the 
Apennines, in wild spring weather, the sight of bleak Scotch firs, and snow- 
spotted heath and desolation, brings tears into his eyes. 

O unwise mortals that forever change and shift, and say, Yonder, not 
Here! Wealth richer than both the Indies lies everywhere for man, if he 
will endure. Not his oaks only and his fruit trees, his very heart roots 
itself wherever he will abide ;—roots itself, draws nourishment from the 
deep fountains of Universal Being! Vagrant Sam Slicks, who rove over 
the Earth doing “ strokes of trade,’ what wealth have they? Horseloads, 
shiploads, of white or yellow metal: in very sooth, what are these? Slick 
rests nowhere, he is homeless. He can build stone or marble houses; but 
to continue in them is denied him. The wealth of a man is the number of 
things which he loves and blesses, which he is loved and blessed by. The 
herdsman in his poor clay shealing, where his very cow and dog are friends 
to him, and not a cataract but carries memories for him, and not a mountain 
top but nods old recognition : his life, all encircled as in blessed mother’s 
arms, is it poorer than Slick’s with the ass loads of yellow metal on his back ? 
Unhappy Slick! 


We take our concluding specimen from a chapter having for its 
text “‘ The One Institution.” How quaint but f¢elling is the view 
he here gives of the fact, that there is one thing which has been per- 
manent,—which is as fresh at the Present as it was in the Past and 
at first ; although all other institutions have grown old and crumbled 
into ruin, and although multitudinous have been the new births! 


Who can despair of Governments that passes a Soldier’s Guardhouse, or 
meets a redcoated man on the streets! That a body of men could be got 
together to kill other men when you bade them: this @ priori, does it not 
seem one of the impossible things? Yet look, behold it: in the stolidest of 
Donothing Governments, that impossibility is a thing done. See it there, 
with buff-belts, red coats on its back ; walking sentry at guardhouses, brush- 
ing white breeches in barracks ; an indisputable palpable fact. Out of grey 
Antiquity, and all finance-difficulties, secaccarium-tallies, ship-monies, coat- 
and-conduct monies, and vicissitudes of Chance and Time, there, down to 
the present blessed hour, it is. 

Often, in these painfully decadent and painfully nascent Times, with 
their distresses, inarticulate gaspings and “ impossibilities ;” meeting a tall 
Lifeguardsman in his snow-white trousers, or seeing those two statuesque 
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Lifeguardsmen in their frowning bearskins, pipe-clayed buckskins, on their 
coal-black sleek-fiery quadrupeds, riding sentry at the Horse-Guards,—it 
strikes one with a kind of mournful interest, how, in such universal down- 
rushing, and wrecked impotence of almost all old institutions, this oldest 
Fighting Institution is stillso young! Fresh-complexioned, firm-limbed, 
six feet by the standard, this fighting-man has verily been got up, and can 
fight. While so much has not yet got into being; while so much has gone 
gradually out of it, and become an empty Semblance or Clothes-suit ; and 
highest king’s cloaks, mere chimeras parading under them so long, are get- 
ting unsightly to the earnest eye, unsightly, almost offensive, like a costlier 
kind of scarecrow’s blanket,—here still is a reality ! 

The man in horsehair wig advances, promising that he will get me “‘ jus- 
tice ;” he takes me into Chancery Law-Courts, into decades, half centuries 
of hubbub, of distracted jargon ; and does get me—disappointment, almost 
desperation; and one refuge: that of dismissing him and his “justice” 
altogether out of my head. For I have work to do; I cannot spend my 
decades in mere arguing with other men about the exact wages of my work : 
I will work cheerfully with no wages, sooner than with aten years’ gangrene 
or Chancery Lawsuit in my heart! He of the horsehair wig is a sort of 
failure ; no substance, but a fond imagination ofthe mind. He of the shovel- 
hat, again, who comes forward professing that he will save my soul—O ye 
Eternities, of him in this place be absolute silence !—But he of the red coat, 
I say, is a success, and nofailure! He will veritably, if he get orders, draw 
out a long sword and kill me. No mistake there. He is a fact and nota 
shadow. Alive in this Year Forty Three, able and willing to do his work. 
In dim old centuries, with William Rufus, William of Ipres, or far earlier, 
he began; and has come down safe so far. Catapult has given place to 
cannon, pike has given place to musket, iron mail shirt to coat of red cloth, 
saltpetre ropematch to percussion cap; equipments, circumstances have ]l 
changed, and again changed: but the human battle engine, in the inside of 
any or of each of these, ready still to do battle, stands there, six feet in 
standard size. There are Pay Offices, Woolwich Arsenals, there is a Horse- 
Guards, War Office, Captain General; persuasive Sergeants, with tap of 
drum, recruit in market-towns and villages ;—and on the whole, I say, here 
is your actual drilled fighting man ; here are your actual Ninety-thousand of 
such, ready to go into any quarter of the world and fight! 

Strange, interesting, and yet most mournful to reflect on. Was this, then, 
of all the things mankind had some talent for, the one thing important to 
learn well, and bring to perfection ; this of successfully killing one another ? 
Truly you have learned it well, and carried the business to a high perfection. 
It is incalculable what, by arranging, commanding and regimenting, you can 
make of men. These thousand straight-standing, firm-set individuals, who 
shoulder arms, who march, wheel, advance, retreat; and are, for your 
behoof, a magazine charged with fiery death, in the most perfect condition 
of potential activity : few months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, what 
were they? Multiform ragged losels, runaway apprentices, starved weavers, 
thievish valets; an entirely broken population, fast tending towards the 
treadmill. But the persuasive sergeant came ; by tap of drum enlisted, or 
formed lists of them, took heartily to drilling them ;—and he and you have 
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made them this! Most potent, effectual for all work whatsoever, is wise 
planning, firm combining and commanding among men. 


We shall not enter upon the questionableness of the doctrine 
which Mr. Carlyle draws from all this queer but effective picturing, 
—viz., that a “ teaching service” may be raised, recruited, organized, 
and maintained, that will rival the red and blue coats, and even 
master them in regard to permanency and power. But concerning 
the durability of the sensation which the entire book will create, 
there exists no doubt or hesitation in our minds. 





Art. VII.—An Account of the Only Known Manuscript of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays. By J.O. Hatuiwe it, Esq., F.R.S. J. R. Smith. 


It appears that in March, 1842, Mr. Halliwell purchased a manu- 
script of the ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” which on examination 
was discovered to present a number of variations from all the printed 
editions that the public is possessed of. It is a singular circum- 
stance, that, although pieces in manuscript by a number of the old 
dramatists, such as Ben Jonson, Massinger, and others, are in exist- 
ence, not a single written fragment of any of the plays of Shaks- 
peare has come down to us, ‘‘ with the exception of a few passages 
in some unprinted poetical miscellanies.” All now known of the 
familiar and personal peculiarities of his penmanship is to be beheld 
in his autograph, which “ would not have sold for a hundred gui- 
neas” if there had been letters, let alone complete plays in the hand- 
writing of the poet. In these circumstances it amounts to more 
than an agreeable surprise to have presented to one the only known 
manuscript copy of any of his great productions. 

The manuscript immediately under notice ‘comprises some im- 
portant variations and corrections in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
obtained from a playhouse copy of that play recently discovered,” and 
is believed to be of the age of the Commonwealth, and “in all proba- 
bility for some private playhouse ;” this being partly inferred from 
the fact, that at that period the public theatres were closed, and 
when, according to Kirkman, private exhibitions were frequent. 
If so, Mr. Halliwell thinks that the corrections were probably by 
some one who had seen the play acted, and had remembered the 
players’ versions of those passages he has altered. 

The play, according to this curious relic, is entitled “The Merry 
Wives of Old Windsor, written by William Shakspeare,” and gives 
this minute list of the dramatis persone not to be met with in an 
edition, and probably therefore in the opinion of Mr, Halliwell, the 
earliest ever made. 
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Rosert SHALtow, Esq., a Gloc’shire Justice, vncle to Master Slender. 
Sir Hucu Evans, a Welch Priest : Curate and Schoolemaster at Windsor. 
Mr. GeorGE Pace, a rich country gentleman, in or neer Windsor. 

Mrs. Mec Paez, his wife. 

Mrs. AnnE Pace, their daughter. 

Biuyy, their son, Schollar to Master Evans. 

Mr. Francis Forp, a rich jealous curmudgeon of Windsor. 

Mrs. AticE Forp, his wife. 

Mr. ABRA: SLENDER, nephew 


to Justice Shallow. Suturs to € FaTHER. 
Doctor Caius, a French Phi- | Mrs. ANNE MorueEr. 
sitian. Pace, each 
Mr. Fenton, an expensive | favord by Mrs. ANNE. 
courtier. 


Sir Joun Fanstarre, a fat old decayed leacherous Court Officer. 

BarDOLFE, 

Ny, ji late vnder-officers, now hangers on. 

PisTOLL. 

Rosin, his page. 

Mrs. Quicxty, Doctor Caius his house keeper, but confident to the 
women. 

Host of the Garter, a merry, conceited, ranting Inn-holder. 

Joun Ruasy, Dr. Caius’s man. 

Peter Simpce, Manto Master Slender. 

Servants to Mrs. Ford. 

Fairies. 


We are not going to balance the evidences, external or internal, 
for and against the inference that the manuscript is of the ageof the 
Commonwealth, that it was written out for a public or private theatre, 
or again, that it was copied from an original manuscript. The list of 
the dramatis persone demonstrates that, at least, it was an actor’s 
copy. : 

Mir. Halliwell deals only with the more striking alterations and cor- 
rections, and some of them are remarkable. We cannot take upon 
ourselves to follow him critically through his instances. Much less 
are we competent to combat his arguments with regard to the truth 
or importance of the supposed emendations. One general observa- 
tion we shall however make, and this is, that, though none of 
them appear to us of vital importance to the right and full conception 
of Shakspeare’s general meaning; yet that most of the instances 
marked in these more important alterations present not merely gram- 
matical corrections, but emendations in regard to shades of thought as 
well as the mannerism of the author, if we may be allowed the use of 
the expression in the case of the universalist. Now for specimens of 
the alterations with which the manuscript abounds. We begin ver 
early with this excellent comedy, excellent even in the list of Shaks- 
peare’s creations. 
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Act 1.—Sc. 1. 


“Suan. The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is an old coat. 
Sten. J may quarter, coz. 

Suat. You may, by marrying. 

Eva. /t is marring, indeed, if he quarter it.” 


The manuscript reads “ the salt-water fish is an old coat,” which may 
serve to confine the conjectures of the commentators on this very difficult 
passage within narower bounds. Atall events, this reading appears to over- 
throw the conjecture of “A Lover of Heraldry,” given in Knight’s Library 
Shakespeare, vol. iii. p. 41. In Slender’s speech, the manuscript reads 
uncle instead of coz., an obviously correct emendation, and also made in 
several other places in the manuscript. 


Again and again, &c. 
Act II.—Sec. °. 


“Far. Nota penny. I have been content, sir, you should lay my counte - 
nance topawn: I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you and your coach-fellow, Nym ; or else you had looked through the grates 
like a geminy of baboons. I am damned in hell for swearing to gentlemen 
my friends YoU WERE GOOD SOLDIERS AND TALL FELLOWS; and when mis- 


tress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I took’t upon mine honour t hou 
hadst it not. 


The manuscript reads “‘ that you were good soldiers and stout fellows,” and 
other variations in the same speech, such as “ my” for “mine,” &e. In the 
next line, the manuscript reads, ‘* Didst thou not share. 


* * * * * * * * 


Act II.—Se. 2. 


Fat. * * * J myself sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, 
and to lurch; and yet you, rogue, will ensconce your rags, your cat-a-moun- 
tain looks, your red-lattice phrases, and your GOLD-BEATEN oaths, under the 
shelter of your honour !”’ 


The manuscript reads ‘ blunderbust oaths,” which is a very curious 
variation, and well worthy of notice. | 


* * * * * * * * 


Act. II1I.—Sce. 1. 


“Eva. Bless my soul! how full of cholers Iam, and trempling of mind! : 
I shall be glad if he have deceived me: how melancholies I am.” 


It may be remarked of this manuscript, that all Evans’s speeches are very 
carefully spelt to indicate his peculiar phraseology, much more so than the 
printed editions ; and this is one evidence that it was a playhouse copy. 
Thus, in the present speech, the manuscript reads,—* Plesse my soul: how 
full of chollers I am, and trempling of mind: I shall pe glat if he hafe de- 
ceivet me: how melanchollies 1 am? I will knog his vrinalls apout his 
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knaves costart, when I hafe goot opportunities for the ’orke: Plesse my 
soul: (sings ) 

“ T'0 shallow rifers to whose falls : 

Melotious birts sing matricalls : 

There will we make our peds of roses : 

And a thousand fragrant posies :” 


Surely there is more humour in this than in the printed editions, where the 
spelling is not uniform. In the first folio, it is “* sings madrigalls,” which 
reading is not, however, adopted by Mr. Knight. 


* * % & » > * * 


Aer Ill. Sc. 3. 


Fan. I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy foe were not, Nature thy 
friend: come, thou canst not hide it.” 


This passage has puzzled the commentators, and Mr. Knight is not of 
opinion that a perfect sense can be made of the passage as it stands. The 
reading of the manuscript renders the matter quite clear, and partially con- 
firms Pope’s conjecture. Itis ‘‘ Nature’s thy friend.” This single emen- 
dation is sufficient to stamp a value on the manuscript. Throughout this 
scene are a variety of alterations. At p. 79, the manuscript reads, ‘‘ I am 
come before to tell you,” which isan improvement. ‘The printed editions 
omit the word “fam.” ‘The manuscript also reads, ‘‘ Why, your husband’s . 
a coming hither, woman,” the two words in italics béng omitted in the 
printed copies. It would be impossible to notice all variations of this kind, 
without reprinting the play. These instances are merely given as examples 
taken at random to show that the manuscript is an independent text. 


One of the most striking variations in the manuscript is the last 
that we shall cite, and occurs in Act III. Sc. 1., where Mrs. Page, 
speaking of Falstaff’s love-letters, says, ‘‘ I warrant he hath a thou- 
sand of these letters, writ with blank space for different names, (sure 
more, ) and these are of the second edition.” The second folio reads, 
** swe more ;” but the manuscript has ‘‘ shuh / more.” 

The examples we have quoted are certainly worthy of a critic’s 
attention ; and, no doubt, will be considered in any new edition that 
may hereafter appear which pretends to a_ precise reading of 
Shakspeare. Besides, in the extraordinary dearth of written authority, 
for the text of the dramatist, every addition, however slight, of the 
kind here presented, is greedily accepted ; and therefore Mr. Halli- 
well must be regarded as having once more contributed points of 
evidence and hints for correction that are worthy of being published, 
and rendered the subject of the brief unpretending comparisons and 
comments that accompany the variations, 
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Art. VIII. — History of the House of Commons. Vol. I. By 
W. C. 'Townsenp, Esg., M.A. Colburn. 


Tue period which Mr. Townsend’s work embraces extends from 
“the Convention-Parliament of 1688-9 to the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832.” He throws the period into three divisions, the first 
beginning with the abdication of James to the death of George the 
First in 1722; the second comprehends the reign of George the 
Second, being viewed as a sort of mezaotermino, ‘when men in 
oflice were corrupt and public morals low, and the general topics of 
discourse resembled parish-vestry discussions.” ‘The third com- 
mences with the accession of George the Third, and ends with the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

The subject of Mr. Townsend’s work has highly popular aspects 
to recommend it, and offers so much for the mere done and anec- 
dote-monger, that lucid arrangement and judicious selection, will go 
far to satisfy the general reader. But with all the tokens of exten- 
sive reading, and of a sound head when he ventures to express his 
own sentiments, the performance carries out no distinct method, but 
induces one to surmise that the author did not really start with a 
fixed conception of what it would turn out to be,—whether he was 
to make a book of gossip and random snatches of biography,— 
whether an history, or a scissors-and-paste collection of odds and 
ends. This is to be regretted, especially when one considers the 
familiarity with the subject which is manifested, the value of his 
independent views, the vigour and unaffectedness of his style, and, 
above all, the capabilities of the theme for a connected and lumi- 
nous historical production, properly so called; but which, above 
almost every other that can be named, teems with particular memoir, 
anecdote, and personal trait, so desirable as illustrations, reliefs, and 
the better sorts of entertainment. Besides the faults noticed in 
regard to plan and classification,—a leading lofty purpose, and the 
use of admirable auxiliaries,—we have to complain of Mr. Towns- 
end’s diffuseness as well as of his unequal dealings; for he some- 
times not only travels beyond the proper limits of his abounding 
field, but on other occasions appears to have bestowed no thought 
upon the relative demands of his materials and personages,—taking 
things by starts, and topics as vagrant fancy suggested. Why did 
he not, even according to the biographical and anecdotical conduct of 
the work, confine himself to his subjects in their purely Parliament- 
ary character, seeing that there was so great wealth and raciness 
Within this range ? 

Mr. Townsend observes in his preface, that “a popular history of 
the House of Commons, furnishing biographical notices of those 
members who have been most distinguished in its annals, and de- 
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scribing the changes in its internal economy, powers, and privileges, 
appears to be still wanting in our literature.” This, as a general 
enunciation, is all very just ; and our principal objection is, that the 
plan has not been steadily kept in view, and is not developed. 
Indeed, the work, so far as the first volume can be taken as evidence, 
might with propriety be entitled, ‘“‘Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Speakers of the House of Commons,”—the functionary who occupies 
the chair of the popular branch of the legislature for the time, being 
made the key to the historical and biographical matter. Accordingly 
the speakership serves as an opening for the work, there being short 
notices of the persons who filled that office before the Revolution, 
from Sir Thomas Hungerford, in the reign of Henry III., who is 
the first mentioned as speaker in the rolls of Parliament, and termed 
parlour, er mouth of the House. We have to mention that the 
portion of the volume in which particular notice is taken of several 
lawyers of the House who did not attain the chair, is spiritedly done, 
although bearing but slightly upon the matter of history; and that 
the subject of privilege and freedom of debate affords the author a 
still happier opportunity for his digressive displays. While, then, 
the theme of the work is rich and attractive, although not handled 
with consummate judgment, we are bound to say that it contains 
and exhibits a sufficiency of interesting characters, traits, and 
incidents to render it a welcome addition to the library, as well as 
transient companion at the parlour fireside; the more so that the 
style of the book, as already intimated, is of a healthly and manly 
tone. 

The reader will widely mistake if he presumes that the pages before 
us can only have attractions for persons who affect to be students of 
the constitutional history of the kingdom, or for those who day after 
day ponder Parliamentary debates as reported in the columns of a 
newspaper. In former and ruder times, the manners of members were 
less affected and more characteristic of individuals; their speeches 
were short, and for the most part to the point, and the scenes more 
energetic and picturesque. ‘The absence of regular reporters, and 
of the certainty that all the world would a few hours after the occur- 
rence be informed of what was said and done,—of how one shouted 
hear, hear, another called for order, and a third coughed, groaned, or 
brayed,—was also a circumstance favourable to the indulgence of 
eccentricities and the display of personal tastes. very age, be- 


sides, experiences a desire to become acquainted with every other 
generation, when manners and studies had the characteristics of a 
by-gone era; and for the satisfaction of this natural curiosity, 
Mr. Townsend’s volume is not miscalculated. Hear, for example, 


how Sir Edward Coke delivered himself upon his election to the 
speakership :— 
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“ Although, as in the heavens,” said the lawyer to Queen Elizabeth, “a 
star is but opacum corpus until it have received light from the sun, so stand I 
corpus opacum until your highness’ bright, shining wisdom hath looked upon 
me and allowed me. Inthis house are many grave, many learned, many deep 
wise men, and those of ripe judgments; but I am untimely fruit, not yet 
ripe, but a bud scarcely blossomed, so as I fear me your majesty will say, 
amongst so many fair fruit ye have plucked a skaken leaf.” 


The servility of this address was a feature of the period, when a 
superior was to be flattered; just as sturdiness of manner, and plain, 
if not coarse speech, encountered an opponent. But petulance and 
pedantry were curiously illustrated. 


With the more courtly times of Charles the Second ensued a partial im- 
provement. The following strange dialogue, between a petulant Speaker 
and the old Commonwealth soldier, Colonel Birch, shows, however, that 
much of the republican leaven remained. The Speaker taking notice of 
Colonel Birch changing his seat to another side of the House, Colonel Birch 
said, ‘‘ I wonder the Speaker should take notice of my changing sides, when 
I never took notice of the Speaker changing his chair,” (alluding to the 
Speaker pretending to be sick when the court, being displeased at him, put 
Sir R. Sawyer in the chair. Some time after the Speaker told Colonel 
Birch that ‘‘ it was indecent for him to brush his beard without a looking- 
glass ;” to which Birch replied, ‘‘ You would not think it so if you had a 
beard to brush !”’ On another occasion, having to apologize, the Speaker said, 
“he mistook only the forepart of the law about petitions for the latter, and 
he hopes his mistake will never cost the House so much as Birch’s has done” 
(in something relating to a tax-bill). Colonel Birch retorted, ‘‘ Whatever 
his mistake has cost the House, he is sure the marks were not upon the 
bags,” (meaning that the Speaker had lost money at play, and the king’s 
marks were upon the bags he sent the money in, being the Navy bags.) The 
rebukes on dissolute manners, addressed by the opposition members to that 
arrogant young rake Mr. Edward Seymour, who then dictated his pleasure 
from the chair, would not be tolerated in our more refined days; the House 
being insulted in the insults offered to its head. 

“You expose the honour of the House,” said Mr. Harbord, ‘‘in resorting 
to gaming-houses with foreigners, as well as Englishmen, and to ill places.” 
“You are too big for that chair,” added Sir Thomas Littleton: ‘for you, 
that are one of the governors of the world, to be our servant, is incongruous.” 


We go back for a moment to the era of Elizabeth, and cite a scene 
on the election of a speaker. 


The following scene, some years later, most graphic in its description of 
the homely members and their modest head is painted to the life. Meeting 
to go through the form of choosing a speaker with all proper solemnity, the 
comptroller of the household, 39 Elizabeth, Sir William Knolls, said, ‘TI 
will deliver my opinion unto you who is most fit for this place, being a mem- * 
ber of this House, and those good abilities which I know to be in him,” 
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(here he made a little pause, and the House hawked and spat, and, after 
silence made, he proceeded.) ‘* Unto this place of dignity and calling, in 
my opinion,”’ (here he stayeda little) “‘ Mr. Seargeant Yelverton” (looking 
upon him) “is the fittest man to be preferred” (after which words Mr, 
Yelverton blushed, and put off his hat, and after sat bareheaded,) ‘‘ for I 
know him to be a man wise and learned, secret and circumspect, religious 
and faithful, no way disable, but every way able to supply this place.” He 
then sat down hoping for a general consent. 


And how did Mr. Sergeant Yelverton carry himself on this delicate 
occasion ? 


The whole House cried, ‘‘ Aye, aye, aye, let him be,” and the master 
comptroller made a low reverense and sat down; and after a little pause and 
silence, Mr. Sergeant Yelverton rose, and, after a very humble reverence 
said: ‘‘ Whence your unexpected choice of me to be your mouth, or speaker, 
should proceed, I am utterly ignorant. If from my merits, strange it were 
that so few deserts should purchase suddenly so great an honour. Nor from 
my ability doth this your choice proceed, for well known it is to a great 
number in this place now assembled, that my estate is nothing correspondent 
for the maintenance of this dignity ; for my father dying left me a younger 
brother, and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to man’s 
estate, and some small practice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have 
had many children, the keeping of us all being a great impoverishment tomy 
estate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily industry. Neither 
from my person nor nature doth this choice arise, for he that supplieth this 
place ought to be a man big and comely, stately and well spoken ; his voice 
great; his courage majestical; his nature haughty; and his purse plentiful 
and heavy ; but, contrarily, the stature of my body is small; myself not so 
well spoken; my voice low; my carriage lawyer-like and of the common 
fashion ; my nature soft and bashful ; my purse thin, light, and never yet 
plentiful.” 


We return to the ‘ petulant speaker,” the ‘‘ arrogant young rake 
Mr. Edward Seymour.” However intolerable, according to the 
notions of the present day, might be his bearing in the chair, he 
seems to have combined a commanding dignity along with his offen- 
sive haughtiness. ‘Take a few proofs and anecdotes. 


By his very haughtiness and pride he contributed to reduce a turbulent 
and unruly house into subjection, enforced respect to his office, and even 
against order controlled the factious members. At a critical moment, when 
the House was in committee, and, in consequence of some dispute in telling 
a division, swords had been drawn and blows struck, he resumed the chair 
of his own authority, contrary to rule, and instantly reduced the turbulent 
scene into exact discipline. 

When the House had ordered several lawyers into custody for pleading 
before the Lords, being forbidden by their resolutions, Mr. Seymour, in 
passing through Westminster Hall, directed the Mace to take Sergeant 
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Pemberton instantly into custody. ‘‘ He saw me,” said the imperious 
Speaker, “‘ and paid me no respect, though I was near him, or very slightly.” 
Mr. Seymour was not free from personal corruption, but scorned all petty 
bribes, and gave the fees due to the Speaker on private bills to the poor of 
his parish (St. Giles.) Always bearing in mind his descent from a Protector 
of the realm, that the Duke of Somerset was a member of his family, not 
he of the Duke’s, when summoned to the Privy Council, he walked to the 
head of the room, and leaning over Charles, whispered too audibly, that he 
should not prevaricate with himself. Hardened in his pride by age, he 
treated William the Third with the airs of an equal, if not a superior, and 
when dismissed from his place of Comptroller of the Household by Queen 
Anne, sent word that he should return his staff by the common carrier. 

One instance of his hardihood in the exercise of the duties of Speaker is 
highly to his credit. A message being brought that the King was seated on 
his throne, and his presence desired to hear the prorogation of Parliament, 
he refused to stir till the Bill of Supply had been returned according to pre- 
cedent from the House of Lords: and though again warned that his Majesty 
was waiting, he declared he would be torn by wild horses sooner than quit 
the chair. The bill was brought, and the Commons advanced to the bar of 
the Lords, encouraged by the triumph oftheir head. These matters of punc- 
tilious observance, however trifling in appearance, are far from insignificant 
when considered as tests of the respect which must be paid, or the slight that 
may be offered with impunity, to asensitive and jealous assembly. 

From a private pique, his re-election as Speaker was opposed at Court ; 
and though he abstained from offering any excuse when presenting himself 
for the royal approbation, much to his own private rejoicing—for his was not 
the pride that apes humility ’’—the King peremptorily refused his assent, 
and compelled the hesitating Commons to make a fresh election. * ” 

When Mr. Seymour went up to the Lords for his Majesty’s approval, he 
declared that he had been chosen by the unanimous vote of the House, but 
omitted the usual formal plea of modesty, desiring to be excused ; a prayer 
which it was suspected, from the Lord Treasurer’s enmity to Seymour, the 
Chancellor would cheerfully grant. 

‘“*T am come hither,” said the haughty Commoner, in a tone of arrogance 
till then unknown, ‘‘ for your Majesty’s approbation: which if your Majesty 
please to grant, I shall do the Commons and you the best service I can.” 
However disconcerted by this novel boldness, the Royal purpose was too 
firmly fixed to be thus eluded. 

** The approbation,” said the Chancellor, after an embarrassed pause, 
“‘which is given by his Majesty to the choice of a Speaker, would not be 
thought such a favour as it is, and ought to be received, if his Majesty were 
not at liberty to deny as well as to grant it. It is an essential prerogative 
ofthe King to refuse as well as to approve of a Speaker. The King is the 
best judge of men and things. He knows when and where to employ. 
He thinks fit to reserve you for other service, and to ease you of this.” 


The anecdotes we have of Sir John Trevor, Speaker of James the 
Second’s House of Commons, exhibit a character disgustingly cor- 
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rupt. This man appears to have risen from the station of a petty 
clerk, but grew up a proficient amongst gamblers and _ black-legs. 
When in parliament he therefore could have no very serious scruples 
on the head of bribing at elections, and accordingly he opposed the 


disfranchisement of the borough of Stockbridge by the following 
argument : 


I never heard of boroughs dissolved before. I am afraid, if this question 
pass, you, Mr. Speaker, and I, shall sit no more in that chair. I have the 
honour to serve for a borough in Devonshire (Beeralston,) for which I am 
obliged to a member of the House (Maynard,) and to the gentlemen of that 
county. If you break the ancient constitution of elections, 1 know not the 
consequence. The security of the nation was ever thought to lie in the mix- 
ture of this House. What shall then become of merchants to inform you 


of trade? ‘The House stands upon ancient constitutions, and I hope you 
will not remove old land-marks.”’ 


But what of Trevor when he arrived at the speakership? 
Why, he actually took a bribe of a thousand guineas from the city of 
London, for having procured the passing of an act of Parliament. 


What then was the conduct of the House and of this notorious 
functionary ? 


The House, after a careful perusal of these and other documents, es- 
tablishing the guilt of the accused beyond cavil, came to a unanimous 
resolution, upon reading which even the countenance of Trevor must have 
worn a hue of shame: “That Sir John Trevor, Speaker of this House, 
receiving a gratuity of 1000 guineas from the city of London,a fter passing 
of the Orphans Bill, is guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour.” The 
next day, an incensed and curious House found their meeting for business 
impeded by the following letter, inclosed in one from the clerk — 

‘“*Gentlemen, I did intend to have waited upon you this morning; 
but, after I was up, 1 was taken suddenly ill with a violent cholic. I hope 
to be in a condition of attending you to-morrow morning; in the mean 
time I desire you will be pleased to excuse my attendance. I am, with all 


duty, gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, J. Trevor, Speaker. 
March 13, 1694—5.” 


Attempts to corrupt the speaker of the House of Commons were 
not confined to one individual. Sir Thomas Hanmer, who was 
elected in 1714,—the Montalta of the Dunciad, and the editor of 


Shakspeare,—was assailed in this way ; Mr. Addington was similarly 
insulted at a much more recent date. 


This correspondence was no sooner closed than the Speaker had to com- 
municate to the House a letter from some Irish adventurer, of a less 
honourable character. He stated that the day before he had received a letter 
signed by one John Quin, with a petition inclosed, drawn in a form to be 
presented to the House, in which letter was contained a scandalous offer of 
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a sum of money to be paid to him upon passing such an act of parliament as 
was desired in the said petition. The letter being read, John Quin was 
ordered to be sent for immediately in the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, 
and was afterwards examined. Next day, the luckless intriguer presented a 
petition to the House, acknowledging his offence, as committed by him 
through inadvertency and ignorance, being a stranger, and unacquainted 
with the method of obtaining acts of parliament, begging pardon of Mr. 
Speaker and the House for his offence, and praying to be discharged out of 
custody. It was ordered that he be brought up on Monday morning next to 
the bar of the House, where, having upon his knees received a reprimand 
from the Speaker, he was ordered out of custody, paying his fees, The 
corrupt notions of ignorant inpividuals linger through many a generation. 
About a century later, a similar communication was addressed to Mr. 
Addington by a scheming tinman of Plymouth, who offered the Speaker 
£2000 down for some office in the dock-yard, and was justly requited for 
his impudence by an ex-officio prosecution, and six months’ imprisonment in 
Newgate.” 


Our extracts are not taken with any regard to sequence of time or 
continuity of subject, but are miscellaneous in a large sense. The 
volume is admirably adapted for the random reaper’s sickle; we 
therefore put forth our hand twice or thrice more. 

This of an orderly speaker :— 


When the Speaker, Sir Richard Onslow, went up with the House to de- 
mand judgment against Dr. Sacheverell, as the Mace was going into the 
Ifouse of Lords before the Speaker, the Black Rod endeavoured to hinder 
it, by putting his black rod across the door; on which the Speaker said, “ If 
he did not immediately take away the black rod, he would return to the 
House of Commons.” The Black Rod desired him to stay a little and he 
would acquaint the Lords. The door was shut, and Mr. Speaker and the 
House staid without. After a little time the door was opened, and Mr. 
Speaker with the Mace went in. As Mr. Speaker was going to the bar, the 
Black Rod attempted to interpose himself between the Speaker and the 
Mace; upon which the Speaker said aloud, ‘‘ My Lords, if you do not im- 
mediately order your Black Rod to go away, I will immediately return to 
the House of Commons.”’ Then Lord Chancellor Cowper directed the Black 
Rod to go from thence. Then Mr. Speaker with the Mace went up to the 
bar. The Black Rod was then ordered to bring the prisoner; and the Black 
Rod was going to put him on the right hand of Mr. Speaker; who upon 
that said, ‘‘ If you don’t order the Black Rod to go with the prisoner on the 
left hand of me, at some distance, I will return to the House of Commons.” 
Upon which the Lord Chancellor directed the Black Rod so to do; and then 
Mr. Speaker demanded the judgment ; and the Lord Chancellor accordingly 
pronounced sentence upon the prisoner, kneeling at the bar. 


This of a lawyer with an affluent tongue :— 


His rival, the versatile lawyer William Williams, was the eldest son of the 
Reverend Hugh Williams, D.D., Rector of Nantyerog, in Anglesea, and edu- 
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cated at Jesus College, Oxford. He went the North Wales circuit, and 
gained the reputation, according to Sir Peter Leicester, of being a very acute 
young gentleman. Having danced at an assize ball with a. rich heiress, the 
daughter of Watkin Kyffin, Esq., he obtained the young lady’s consent to 
propose himself to her father asa suitor; and when the old gentleman asked 
roughly, ‘‘ what have you?” ‘replied with ready boldness, “1 have, Sir, a 
tongue and a gown!” His suit prospered; and he became by his marriage 


the founder of thé flourishing families of Wynnstay and Bodlewyddan and 
Penbedw. 


Of the privilege of franking :—. 


The privilege of franking letters was one of the very few honorary dis- 
tinctions which members of the House of Commons retained at the passing 
of the Reform Bill. The sending and receiving letters free had become a 
mark of consideration ; and, while the loss to the revenue was not conside- 
rable, the gratification that this boon afforded to the privileged class of con- 
ferring little favours should not be lightly esteemed. It seemed the 
quiddam honorarium—the distinguishing sign—the graceful apanage of an 
M.P. The history of its introduction is curious; for, in company with 
many prized distinctions, it had ignoble origin in the Pensioner Parliament 
of Charles the Second, in a settlement of the revenues of the post-office. 
When Colonel Titus reported the bill, Sir Walter Erle delivered a proviso 
for the letters of all members of parliament to go free during their sitting. 
Sir Heneage Finch said it was a poor, mendicant proviso. ‘The question 
being called for, the Speaker, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, was unwilling to put 
it, saying he was ashamed of it, nevertheless the proviso was carried. The 
restriction of this privilege to the period of parliament’s sitting was speedily 
overlooked in practice ; and for half a century members enjoyed a licence of 
writing free over any number of post-office letters, and of enclosing franks 


in parcels to be used by their friends and constituents for any period of time, 
and of any weight. 


Of the kind of wages paid to the member of Dunwich; also of 
the custom of being paid instead of paying for a seat :— 


Thrifty boroughs and economical corporations appear to have been in the 
habit of driving hard bargains with their would-be-members. There has 
been preserved a curious indenture of agreement between John Strange, 
member for Dunwich, and his constituents, so far back as a.p. 1463, by 
which it is witnessed that “‘ John Strange granteth by these presents to be 
one of the burgesses for Dunwich, at the parliament to be holden at West- 
minster, for which, whether it hold for longer time or short, or whether it 
fortune to be prorogued, the said John Strange granteth no more to be 
taken for his wages than a cade full of herrings, and a half-barrel full of 
herrings, to be delivered on Christmas next coming.” Still better terms 
were insisted on, with the progress of refinement, by the cunning corpora- 
tion of Westbury. ‘‘ One Thomas Long, a very simple man, and unfit to 
serve, had crept into Queen Elizabeth’s parliament of 1571. When questioned 
how he became to be elected, he confessed ‘that he gave the mayor of 
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Westbury and another £4 for his place.’”” ‘The house was greatly shocked 
in those primitive days at the notion of their member paying, instead of 
being paid for a seat, and immediately ordered the mayor and town council 
to disgorge the money, to appear to answer such things as should be objected 
against them, and to suffer a penalty of £20 for their scandalous attempt. * 


Of the manner in which a second reading was carried :— 


“The loss of wages,” Sir John Birkenhead argued, “is the only punish- 
ment the law has made for the absence of parliament-men from their at- 
tendance.” ‘* Sir Richard Temple would have the bill go without a day for 
a second reading. ’Tis a reflection on the House to discharge the wages by 
law ; it should be a free-will offering. Wages have been scarce received 
these eighty or one hundred years.” ‘Some in the House,” said Waller, 
and the amiable poet might glance at his own condition, ‘‘ some are so poor, 
and some of the boroughs so rich, that to force men not to take wages would 
not be equal justice. The manner in which the bill came to be read a 
second time forms a striking proof of members’ sensibility to shame. ‘‘ It 
endured a long argument,” writes Marvel to his constituents, ‘‘ insomuch, 
that when the question was put for a second reading, a gentleman who had 
disapproved of the bill, deceiving himself by the noise of the negative vote, 
required the division of the House; but so considerable a number of the 
affirmatives went out for it, that all the rest in a manner followed after 
them, notwithstanding their own votes, and there were scarce either tellers, 
or men to be told, left, behind, so that it will have a second reading.” 





Art. IX. 


1. Lhe Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih in Keang Nan, a Chinese 
Tale. Translated by Tk1n SHEN, Student of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Malacca. 2 vols. Longman. 


2. The Home, or Family Cares and Family Joys. By Frederika 
Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. Longman. 


A CLEVER novel, written by a foreigner, and having for its scene his 
foreign land, must always present profitable and likewise pleasurable 
reading. Independently of the amusement which a well concocted 
tale supplies, a fiction of the character mentioned affords literar 

insight as a matter of course: but it also as unavoidably lays open 
modes of thought, manners, and specific degrees of civilization, as 
these obtain and are developed in the country which claims the 
writer as its own. No people can furnish to the European reader 
a more extraordinary style of literature or life than the Celestials: 
and perhaps in noclass of books written by themselves will more clear 
and distinct glimpses be afforded of this jealous and exclusive as 
well as peculiar nation than in their fictions, which could not have 
been composed with any design of mystifying or misleading stran- 
gers ; but, on the contrary, being solely intended for the native eye 
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and ear, the authors of such works can only have tasked themselves 
so as to delight and charm by the fidelity and force of their pic- 
tures. Besides, the Chinese are most expert and precise copyists in 
the departments of art; and therefore, however much they may vary 
from European standards with regard to literal minuteness, we may 
rest satisfied that their fictions bear fully as close a resemblance to 
reality and detailed truth as do the works of fancy in our own country, 
which profess to mirror whatever is natural and characteristic at 
home. 

The translation of the novel before us was suggested by the Pre- 
sident of the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, who has revised 
the version for the British public. The tale is said to be ‘“‘ founded 
as much upon fact as most historical novels of European produc- 
tion ;” and therefore is classed as such by the president. Much of 
its value consists in its illustration of the political springs and move- 
ments that characterise the court and government of China; of the 
intrigues that sometimes endanger as well as disgrace the throne ; 
and of the influence which unworthy favourites may exert over a 
dissolute emperor. Important lessons are enforced relative to these 
political and governmental points with far greater plainness and 
stringency than would readily be believed, where despotism can so 
summarily rid itself of unwelcome advisers; thus showing that poli- 
tical virtue and practical honesty are understood and prized by the 
nation. 

The subject of the story is the career of the Emperor Ching Tih, 
who ascends the throne when only fifteen years old. Being of an 
open and free disposition, indolent, and fond of rambling, he, while 
yet so young and inexperienced, was easily corrupted by a crafty 
and favourite eunuch, Lew Kin, who, obtaining the entire manage- 
ment of affairs, dismissed the faithful servants of the crown, whose 
virtues and counsel were unsavoury, appointing to every important 
office his own creatures ; Ching Tih the while shutting himself up in 
his palace, being wholly addicted to pleasure and luxuries. We must 
let our readers see how the designing eunuch contrived to allure the 
monarch, and divert his attention from the affairs of state and the 
necessities of the empire. 


Lew Kin, after his return to the palace, daily contrived, by the help of 
seven men who composed his party, schemes of amusement with horses, buf- 
faloes, hawks, and hounds, with dancing, mirth, and music, to delight the 
Emperor. They succeeded in teaching dogs to speak, horses to tread on 
swinging-ropes, buffaloes to answer to the call, and hawks to transmit mes- 
sages. They certainly accomplished wonders in this line; and not the 
young prince only was delighted with the exhibitions, but every one in the 
palace who saw them pronounced them to be surprising. The eunuch also 
caused several beautiful ladies to present wine, and sing, and practise every 
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sort of seduction before his Majesty, so as entirely to concentrate his affec- 
tions upon them, insomuch that he came to regard it unnecessary to hold a 
court or to attend to the public business. Even representations which were 
presented for his decision he had neither inclination nor leisure to look at. 

The officers, observing that his Majesty had not attended the court for se- 
veral days, and that the representations sent into him had not been decided, 
reasoned over the matter tumultuously in the hallof audience. Some were 
afraid that it was owing to the Queen Dowager, who, on account of the Em- 
peror’s youth, did not wish to send him every morning to the court; others 
apprehended that his Majesty might be ill, and had no time to attend to their 
representations. At last they determined to proceed to the palace in a body, 
and inquire about his health: but, to their surprise, on reaching the gate they 
saw the imperial tablet hung over it, with the two words ‘“ No audience” 
written on it with vermillion; upon which, with doubting hearts and won- 
dering what business could be carrying on, they retraced their steps. 


The misgovernment of Lew Kin and his creatures results in an 
insurrection, which the eunuch does not suppress, being too much 
taken up with ridding himself of such ministers as had the integrity 
and ability to remonstrate in the following terms :— 


Your servants venture to observe, that the monarch is the fountain of go- 
vernment. To him the people look up. If he be intelligent and his ministers 
faithful, the whole nation is happy; but if he be negligent and his ministers 
crafty, the repose of the kingdom is destroyed. This principle ought to in- 
duce in you the greatest care. Now beauty is able to confound the will, and 
dissipation ruins the spirits: wine, indeed, is a heightener of joy, but it must 
be used with moderation. We have heard lately that our lord is abandoned 
to curious amusements and sunk in the love of pleasure, so that, not satisfied 
with the day, he prolongs his orgies through the night, to the injury of his 
person and the wasting of his health. We are not worthy to occupy our im- 
portant offices, and we render our titles but empty designations; we are full 
of shame at not having heretofore assisted and corrected your Majesty. But 
now that your decree has issued from the palace forbidding us to see you, 
and that the various documents transmitted for your decision have not been 
returned, your servants imagine that there must be some crafty individuals 
within the precincts of the palace, who contrive by schemes of amusement to 
detain your royal person among themselves ; and that this is the reason why 
the tablet, denying audience, has been suspended before the palace, and your 
throne has been so long empty in the court. We cannot boast of such abi- 
lities as E Yin, or Chow King; but your Majesty is fit to be compared 
with Yu, Tung, Wan, and Woo; and we beseech you to inflict the proper 
punishment on these individuals, to serve as a warning to the future. Thus 
shall the nation speedily enjoy such happiness as can come from bright stars 
and fortunate clouds, with strength like that of mountains, and security which 
springs from encircling rivers. If your Majesty thinks our statement correct, 
then act in compliance with our views: if you think it wrong, then publicly 
reprove us, and display the justice of your rewards and punishments, and 


your determination to fulfil the dictates of your understanding ; but on no 
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account detain this representation unanswered, as if beneath your notice. 
We believe your Majesty is acquainted with the dying charge of the late Em- 
peror; we beseech you to take compassion upon us, and not allow us to be 
faithless both to him and to you. It is in consequence of this that we take 
upon us to profane your royal audience with our mean statements. We 
pray you to render us happy by accepting our representations. While 


writing it, our spirits are moving tumultuously, and our dread is extreme. 
Reverently presented. 


In the meanwhile the insurrection gathers strength and spreads, in 
consequence of the ungoverned state of the country. Young men 
of family place themselves at the head of bands of outlaws, but who 
assumed the character of your Rob Roys and other honourable thieves ; 
professing only to rob oppressors and crush tyrants, and on the other 
hand to protect the helpless and right the injured. One of these 
free and easy captains, named Che Fan, has the address to raise a 
large army, and the talent to draw up a code of military laws for his 
followers, which is said to be the groundwork of the existing system 
of Chinese articles of war. These rules of discipline deserve to be 
quoted, more especially as England has been so recently brought 
into practical collision with the “Celestial soldiery :— 


I. In an engagement the troops are to advance at the sound of the drum, 
and retire at that of the gong. Every soldier must keep his rank. He who 
disobeys shall be beheaded. IJ. On the march, to whatever district the 
troops come, if orders have been issued, they must act according to them ; 
if no orders have been given, they must not injure the inhabitants. He who 
disobeys shall be beheaded. III. All-weapons must be kept bright. On 
hearing the signal gun the troops must advance quickly. He whose heart 
fails him on the approach of battle, and will not meet the enemy, shall be 
beheaded. I1V. After orders have been issued, the soldiers are not to col- 
lect in companies of three or five, and whisper together. When the enemy 
come to close quarters, the soldiers are not to make a noise. He who dis- 
obeys shall receive forty blows. V. No person who has taken any soldiers 
or people at any village on the march can let them go on his own account, 
but must request an order for his guidance. He who disobeys this shall 
receive eighty blows. VI. No soldier or officer is allowed, when he may 
find it convenient, to visit his relations, or lodge in people’s houses. Neither 
is any one allowed to get drunk or commit lewdness. Whosoever disobeys 
shall instantly be beheaded without mercy. Military laws are like thunder. 
Every one must reverently obey them, in order to escape future repentance. 


Given in the sixth year of Ching Tih, on the fourteenth day of the fourth 
month. 


The disgrace and downfall of the eunuch and his minions draw near, 
and the thoughtless backsliding monarch gives tokens of reform. It 
is worth while noticing the favourite’s defence. The reader-of the 
tale before us will often have reason for pronouncing human nature 
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to be pretty much the same, whether in China or Europe, more par- 
ticularly if he looks back to an earlier period of our history, and 
makes certain reasonable allowances for the laws which fix ceremony 
and the expression of sentiment in Chinaland. This is the minion’s 
apology and doctrine :— 


At these words the eunuch knelt before his Majesty in great consternation, 
and replied, with tears, ‘‘ There is no enmity between your slave and the 
officers. But if one have not plenty of mutton and wine at his disposal, it 
is a hard thing to temper the mouths of men. Look at the autumn moon, 
which casts its shadow over the dusty world: while fair ladies rejoice in its 
brightness, thieves hate its light. Or look at the spring rains, the harbingers 
of plenty: while the husbandman rejoices in their fatness, travellers repine 
at the dirty roads. And if these heavenly influences cannot imbue the minds 
of men with a feeling of contentment, how should your slave expect to do it? 
In such an age as the present, indeed, it would be difficult for the holiness 
of Chow King to escape baseless comments, and the loyalty of Ho Wang 
would be assailed by calumnious insinuations ; and can such a person as your 
slave expect to be free from these charges? But your Majesty affords me 
the most apt example. You are the honourable Sovereign of this empire, 
and were merely enjoying what amusement could be afforded by a few hawks 
and hounds, without disturbing any spring of government, or injuring any 
business of the nation ; and yet all these officers have resigned their employ- 
ments and retired. They are actuated solely by a desire to spend their own 
days pleasantly; but, as if your Majesty were in fault, they have again and 
again joined in bitter remonstrances. Your slaves are ignorant and valueless 
individuals, whose death need not occasion any lamentation; but I fear that 
you will one day be compelled to regulate your every movement according to 
the wishes of these officers; and Emperor though you are, will not be able 
on your own motion to remove a single crafty and wicked magistrate. 


We should have mentioned that one of the methods to which Lew 
Kin resorted in order to raise the hue and ery after an obnoxious 
minister; who might be desirous to make his escape from the snares 
laid for him, and evil intended, was to wood-engravings taken of the 
portraits of each person about court ;, and these likenesses being dis- 
tributed among the officers of justice throughout the empire, became 
effectual proscriptions. This, it appears from the tale, is a common 
practice in the case of escaped criminals. 

Lew Kin is at length obliged to betake himself to flight, and 
foments rebellion. The emperor, having still a fancy for wandering, 
resolves to visit the province of Keang Nan in disguise, accompanied 
by one of his most renowned warriors. The province mentioned is 
celebrated for its beauties of every kind, and is also involved in 
the eunuch’s misgovernment. .The emperor’s journey gives rise to 
a variety of adventures, for he now displays his resolution, magnani- 
mity, and wisdom, in the detection of ministerial malversation and 
of evil-doers; while on the other hand, his discovery of merit, with 
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the bestowal of adequate rewards, entitle him to the homage of the 
nation. Besides, his gallantry is chivalric ; nor does it go unrecom- 
pensed,—for he earns for himself a couple of wives. One of the 
instances of his potent and successful interference is in behalf of an 
old man, his host, whose daughter was threatened with abduction by 
a lawless young man, who confidently counted on the influence of 
his potent relatives, who had been improperly clothed with official 
authority. Said the father,— 


On the day which I have mentioned, he came in this direction rambling 
in quest of pleasure, while my daughter happened to be looking out from a 
window in the gallery. The dog began to leer at her, and laugh and praise 
her beauty, which she no sooner perceived than she shut the window. In 
her hurry, however, she let her fan drop into the street, and the rascal 
instantly picked it up. My daughter sent out a girl to request him to 
return it, whichhe would not do. This indeed would bave been but a small 
matter, but he moreover said that I had betrothed my daughter to him. 
His bad passions were aroused, and he instantly went home, and came back 
with some servants bearing the various ceremonial presents, and urging me 
at the same time to allow the marriage. I told him that my daughter was 
already betrothed, and that I would give him ten taels of silver to get the 
fan back again. On this he asserted, that when my daughter assented to his 
proposals, she had given him this fan asa token. When I heard this, my 
breast swelled with rage, and [ had a long altercation with him. At last, 
he said, that if 1 was willing it was well; but if not it was no matter, for he 
would come this night, and carry my daughter to his house by force. He 
then put down the presents, and went off, determined to send the flowery 
chair, and accomplish his purpose of violence. 


Such is an illustration of Chinese courtship. Let us now hear 
how it was that Ching Tih felt affected at the sight of beauty, and 
how he demeaned himself in an inn while his champion was other- 
wise enjoying himself. 

While Chow Yung was thus enjoying himself, the Emperor had met with 
entertainments of a different character. After parting from the General, he 
rode onwards to the village of Nan Laon, and was looking out for a lodging- 
house, when a sign-board met his eye, with the words “ Dragon and Fung 
Inn” written upon it. Surprised at such an inscription, and thinking there 
must be some reason for it, he determined to go forward and find it out. 
Dismounting accordingly from his horse, he entered the inn on foot; and 
seeing the public hall with plenty of tables in it, but not a single person pre- 
sent, he called out several times for the landlord. No answer being given 
to his summons, he sat down upon a chair, and beat the table viloently with 
his fan, calling likewise with a loud voice. 

This noise alarmed the sister of the landlord, named Le Fung, and 
brought her out. Lifting up the screen to see what was the matter, and 
observing a gentleman seemingly a scholar, sitting in the hall and knocking 
and crying out in such a style, she said to him, ‘ Stranger, you are very 
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unceremonious : how is it that you come into our house and ery out in such 
a manner? are you mad ? 

Ching Tih, amid all the noise which he was making, was startled by the 
sound of a bird-like voice behind him; and turning round, saw behind the 
screen a young lady of eighteen, blooming as a flower and fair as the moon, 
with a body pure as a pearl and cheeks as clear as ice. He was thrown 
into no little confusion and excitement; but advanced forward instantly and 
bowed to her, saying, ‘‘ Damsel, be not offended: I have been in the inn for 
a considerable time, and nobody responding to my calls, I was obliged to 
beat the table in the way which has brought you out. 


It was by means of miraculous power that Ching Tih won the lady 
of the water-lily. The plant having sprung up in the pond of Han 
He, a genius informed him that its bud would spread at the command 
of no other than the man who was destined to be the husband of his 
daughter, that it would expand at the bidding of none else but the 
emperor. 


Ching Tih inquired how many days it was since the flower made its 
appearance. ‘‘It is now seven days, and it has not yet unfolded. I have, 
therefore, put up the card, saying I will give my daughter to him at whose 
summons it opens.” ‘ In that case I will let you see me order it to open.” 
At the same time his majesty recalled to his memory Woo How, of the Tang 
dynasty, who caused flowers to bloom in winter by his proclamation, and 
Ming Hwang, who hastened their unfolding by the beating of adrum. If 
they could do so, thought he, why should not I be able todoas much. He 
then prayed silently, saying, ‘“‘ God of the flower! God of the flower! if it is 
fated: that I and the young lady should wed, open the flower without delay.” 
When the prayer was finished he pointed with his hand to the flower, saying, 
“Open quick! Open quick !” and hardly were the words spoken, when the 
threads which bound the bud gave way, and the beautiful petals stood wide 
displayed. All the spectators burst into a shout of wonder, and Han He 
knelt in confusion at his feet, exclaiming with a loud voice. ‘* My eyes are 
without eyebalis ; not knowing that your imperial highness had come here, 
I did not meet you on my knees. Forgive my sin.” 


Not a few are the illustrations of Chinese mythology which the 
tale furnishes ; and sundry of the more sudden vicissitudes of the 
fortunes of the characters who figure in it, turn upon magical and 
superhuman influence. All this must be monstrous and silly in the 
extreme to those who have their notions of fiction alone moulded 
according to the fashion of modern European romance. But to per- 
sons who are desirous of studying the literature, the manners, and 
the beliefs of the Celestials, of course, the tale offers other considera- 
tions of interest. We do not, however, go much further into its 
current. It must suffice for us merely to state, that the emperor’s 
disguise is at length seen through; that battles between him and 
the rebels follow this discovery ; and that after fortune seems for a 
time to have doubtfully vibrated between the armies, the powers of 


the genius who espouses Ching Tih’s cause overcome the enchant- 
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ments which promised so mightily on the side of the insurgents, and 
all ends well according to poetical justice. 

We have only a word to add, and one extract more. The battles 
are feebly and confusedly described, just as might be expected of a 
native of China describing a Chinese fight. On one occasion some 
cows frighten a party of soldiers. Need it be a matter of marvel, 
then, that female warriors are represented as beating men in arms? 
In fact it appears, that in China both sexes, with certain forms of 
religious solemnity, enrol themselves into chivalric communities, 


What we now quote affords a degree of information on this 
subject :— 


They sat down in company with the two ladies, and after they had par- 
taken of some fragrant tea, Teih recommenced the former subject by asking 
Fei Heung’s age, who apologised for not having put a similar question to 
him, and added that he had vainly passed through twenty years. ‘So 
young,” said the other, ‘‘ and yet so heroic, you make me ashamed that I 
am four years your elder. In sooth I am like the worthless Choo Leihkua, 
devoid of the least ability.” On hearing his seniority Heung paid him the 
respect due to an elder brother, and yielded him the upperseat. They then 
gave orders that the incense table should be prepared; and having both 
lighted the candles and burned incense, they went forth to the open air, and 
having paid homage to the gods, invoked their presence. They then 
pledged to each other the affections of brothers, and swore that nothing 
should be permitted to disturb their harmony. This done, they returned to 
their seats, when the two ladies drew near and paid their respects. Sew 
Chun then smiled and opened her peachy lips. ‘‘I also,” said she, ‘* wish 
to contract a sistership with this lady, and only wait for the approbation of 
our brothers, and her assent to my desire.”” At these words Mei Yen 
smiled, observing, that it would be the height of her good fortune to be 
allowed continually to wait upon her, but as to speaking about contracting 
as sisters, she was ashamed that she was altogether unworthy of the honour. 
Jin Teih, however, interrupted her, saying, ‘“‘ Young lady, don’t be so modest. 
The events of this day must be ascribed to the overruling providence of 
Heaven. You must not deny my sister’s proposal.”” Having spoken thus, 
he ordered them both to burn incense, and to form their alliance in the face 
of heaven. The two ladies accordingly, having first knelt to the gods, asked 
one another’s age, and Sew Chun, proving to be one year the elder, was 
honoured by Yen with the due observances, and the engagement contracted. 


“The Home,” by Frederika Bremer, will not disappoint those 
persons who relished “‘The Neighbours,” also translated by Mary 
Howitt, on account not only of its real sentiment, but as a picture of 
northern character, customs, and manners. 

“The Home,” we find, is preferred by several of our contem- 
porary journalists even to “‘The Neighbours,” which but recently 
was given to the British public, and which has reached a second 
edition. We think the preference is justly shown to the successor 
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of that delightful domestic story, if it is to be regarded merely as a 
picture of life and manners. Nothing can appear more real and 
faithful to an original than theincidents, scenes, and characters in these 
‘Family Cares and Family Joys;’’ and seeing that there is novelt 
in the subjects to the readers of the translation, there is not anh 
chance of our soon getting tired of the delineation of them, so long 
as done with Frederika Bremer’s piquancy and carefulness of touch. 
Very remarkable indeed is her artistic skill in respect of minuteness 
without being tedious; for although a vast number of every-day 
characters and matters crowd the story, yet they are so discriminated 
and distinctly preserved, that one is not only interested about each, 
but has his admiration constantly prompted towards the writer, 
whose perception is so nice and handling so delicate. 

Nothing can be more homely, or more removed from extravagance 
and the usual materials and machinery of novels, than the persons 
and things presented in these.Cares and Joys. ‘There is not even 
anything that looks like the creation of fancy; no, not as regards 
sentimentality or an effort to be striking. It is the curious details 
that chiefly attract the attention and please the fancy. Why, even 
to the subject of eating, and the mention of all sorts of meats and 
drinks, the reader’s consideration is agreeably drawn; and this, be it 
observed, not on rare occasions, but on all, for it seems that nothing 
can be done, felt, or said in Sweden without the accompaniment of 
a meal, and this too of substantial fare. Most primitive, in short, 
is everything here narrated of the people, and most fitting for such 
a subject the manner and colouring of the author. 

“The story of “‘ Home” is that of the every-day life and experi- 
ence of a judge’s family, beginning with his marriage, and proceed- 
ing regularly onward until his children are grown up, and settle 
down in life. The judge himself is just such a character as one is imme- 
diately sensible that he has seen and met times without number. 
Most familiar is the individual to the mind’s eye; and so, in fact, is 
every person and occurrence in the novel. Our judge is quite a 
business man, sober and methodical, even to strictness and a degree 
of severity in his family. He weds a lady whose health is delicate, 
and her tastes somewhat sentimental and romantic. Elise is fully his 
equal in respect of rank, and has not much liking at first for house- 
hold duties and child-rearing cares. Ere long the consequence of 
such opposite tastes and ways breed some discomfort; and the mu- 
tual misunderstandings of the couple are further excited by the 
widowhood of a lady to whom the judge had paid his addresses, and 
on the other side by the introduction of Jacobi into the family as 
the tutor of the son, and who, in perfect consistency with his loose 
habits, becomes Elise’s lover. It is proper to remark that, according to 
the most reliable accounts which tourists give of the Swedish people, 
their morals are not of a high tone; and such an inference the 
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reader will draw froin the illustrations to be met with in these vo- 
lumes. By and bye, however, the judge and his wife come to a 
right understanding, and thenceforward the story is chiefly occupied 
with the fortunes of the children, these consisting of five daughters 
and ason; Jacobi, after all, marrying one of the girls. 

Louise is the eldest of the daughters, and is much sought after by 
wooers. She is thrifty, managing, and wise in counsel, —the most 
promising possible for a housewife. One of her lovers is a landed 
proprietor, and our readers cannot but be pleased to have a sample 
of the courtship of this gentleman; Jacobi, the Candidate, as will be 
seen, having an eye in the same direction. 


The family is assembled in the library: tea is just finished. Louise, at 
Petrea’s and Gabriele’s urgent request, has laid out the cards on a little 
table, to tell them their fortunes. The Candidate seats himself near them, 
and appears determined to amuse himself with them, and to be lively; but 
Louise assumes all the more her ‘‘ cathedral air.” The Landed-proprietor 
steps in, bows, snorts, and kisses the hand of the “gracious aunt.” —Landed- 
proprietor. Very cold this evening: I fancy we shall have frost.—Elise. It 
is agloomy spring. We have lately read a most affecting account of the 
famine in the northern provinces. It is the misfortune of these late springs. 
—Landed-proprietor. O yes, the famine up there. No, we'll talk of 
something else—that’s too gloomy. I have had my peas covered with 
straw. . Cousin Louise, are you fond of playing Patience? I am very fond 
of it too: itis so composing. At my seat at Oestanvik I have little, little 
patience-cards. I fancy really that they would please my cousin.—The 
Landed Proprietor seats himself on the other side of Louise: the Candidate 
gives some extraordinary shrugs.—JLouise. This is not patience ; but a little 
witchcraft, by which I read fate. Shall I prophesy to you, cousin Thure ? 
—Landed proprietor. O yes, prophesy something to me. Nothing dis- 
agreeable! If I hear anything disagreeable in an evening, I always have 
bad dreams at night. Prophesy me ‘prettily—a little wife nc wife as lovely 
and as amiable as cousin Louise.—The Candidate [with a look as, if he 
would send the Landed-proprietor head over heels to Oestanvik]. I ‘don’t 
know whether Mamselle Louise likes flattery.—Landed-proprietor (who 
seems as if he neither heard nor saw his rival). Cousin Louise, are you fond 
of blue ?—Louwise. Blue? That is truly a lovely colour; but yet I prefer 
green.—Landed -proprietor. Nay, that is good! that is excellent! At Oes- 
tanvik, my dressing-room furniture is blue, beautiful light blue silk damask ; 
but in my sleeping-room I have green moreen. I fancy really, cousin 
Louise, that The Candidate coughs, and then rushes out of the room. 
Louise looks after him, sighs, and then examines the cards, in which she 
finds so many misfortunes for cousin Thure, that he is quite terrified : the 
peas frosted, conflagration in the dressing-room, and last of all a rejection! 
The Landed-proprietor declares, notwithstanding, that he finds nothing of 
this unpleassnt. The sisters smile, and make remarks. 





Such is a specimen of the manner in which Miss Bremer developes 
character, working upon trifles, but which have all the appearance of 
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realities. Let us now pass on to another of the family, who will be 
a favourite with many, viz., Petrea, whose eccentricity and large 
nose serve the other members of the household as topics for remark. 
Miss Petrea’s oddities are allied to glimmerings of genius, and fain 
would she distinguish herself; but the nose is much in her way, as 
she fancied when finding herself neglected at a certain ball. She is 
resolved, however, to command notice, and proceeds to make her 
purpose good in the manner now to be described :— 


At this moment an old gentleman rose up from a bench opposite Petrea, 
with a tea-cup in his hand. In a mania of officiousness she rushed forward 
in order to assist him in setting it aside. He drew himself back and held 
the cup firmly, whilst Petrea, with the most firm and unwearying “ permit 
m2, sir,” seemed determined to take it The strife about the cup continued 
amid the unending bows of the gentleman, and the equally unending cour- 
tesies of Petrea, until a passing waltzing couple gave a jostle without the 
least ceremony whatever to the compliment makers, which occasioned a 
shake of the tea-cup, and revealed to Petrea the last thing in the world 
which she had imagined, that the cup was not empty! Shocked and em- 
barrassed, she let go her hold, and allowed the old gentleman, with what 
remained of his cup of tea, to go and find out for himself a securer place. 
Petrea seated herself, she hardly knew how, on a bench near an elderly 
lady, who looked at her very good-naturedly, and who helped very 
kindly to wipe off the ablution of tea which she had received. Petrea felt 
herself quite confidential with this excellent person, and inquired from her 
what was her opinion of Swedenburg, beginning also to give her own 
thoughts on spectral visions, ghosts, ete. The lady louked at her, as if she 
thought she might be a little deranged, and then hastened to change her 
place. A stout military gentlemen sat himself down ponderously, with a 
deep sigh, on the seat which the old lady had left, as if he were saying 
to himself, ‘* Ah, thank God; here I can sit in peace!” But, no! he had 
not sate there three minutes and a half, when he found himself called upon 
by Petrea to avow his political faith, and invited by her to unite in the wish 
of speedy war with Russia. . Lieutenant-Colonel Uh turned rather a 
deaf ear to the battery by which his neighbour assailed him, but for all that 
he probably felt it not the less heavy, because after several little sham 
coughs he rose up, aud left her alone with her warlike thoughts. * * 


At length Petrea casts her eyes on a young girl who seemed to 
have had no better dancing fortune than herself, and to be hardly 
able to refrain from tears at the thought of her forlorn condition. 


Petrea, in whose disposition it lay to impart to others whatever she herself 
possessed —sometimes overlooking the trifling fact that what she possessed 
was very little desired by others—and feeling herself now in possession of a 
considerable degree of prowess, wished to impart some of the same to her 
companion in misfortune, and seated herself by her for that purpose. I 
“I know not asoul here, and I find it so horribly wearisome,” was the un- 
asked outpourings of a soul which grected Petrea, and which went directly 
to her sympathizing heart. Petrea named every person she knew in the 
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company to the young unfortunate, and then, in order to escape from the 
weight of the present began to unfold great plans and undertakings for the 
future. She endeavoured to induce her new acquaintance to give her her 
parole d’ honneur that she would sometime conduct a social theatre with 
her, which would assist greatly to make social life more interesting ; and 
further than that, that they should establish together a society of Sisters of 
Charity in Sweden, and make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; furthermore, that 
they would write novels together; and that on the following day, or more 
properly inthe night, they would rise at half-past ten o’clock, and climb to 
the top of a high a mountain in order to see the sun rise; and finally, after 
all these, and sundry other propositions, Petrea suggested to her new ac- 
quaintance a thee-and-thou friendship between them! But, ah ! neither 
Petrea’s great prowess, nor her great friendship ; neither the social theatre, 
nor the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, least of all the thee-and-thou friendship, 
availed anything towards enlivening the churlish young girl. Petrea saw 
plainly that an invitation to dance would avail more than all her propositions, 
so sighing deeply because she was not a man to offer so great a pleasure, 
she rose up, and left the object of her vain endeavours. 


There is an adopted daughter in the story, who is of a wayward 
disposition, and persists in marrying her music-master, who runs off 
with her. Her fortunes are sad, and her end miserable; the 
author’s purpose being to illustrate the condition and life of a woman 
who betakes herself to a public profession, as contrasted with an 
entirely domestic career. But of all the dramatis persone in the 
story, the mother is the most to our liking; she being not merely 
the central figure in all the scenes of cares, sorrows, and joys, but 
the most winningly beautiful and womanly delicate, as well as the 
most tenderly touched by the artist. She is fine by nature, and 
affectingly mellowed by time and trial. We close with an extract 
from one of her letters to a sister, and which, while it illustrates 


Swedish homely life, and girlhood in all countries, tells a pretty love 
tale. 


How at this moment the long-past years come in review before me! I see 
myself once more in the house of my parents ; in that good, joyful, beloved 
home. I see myself once more by thy side, my beloved and only sister, in 
that large, magnificent house, surrounded by meadows and villages. How 
we looked down upon them from high windows, and yet rejoiced that the 
sun streamed into the most lowly huts just as pleasantly as into our large 
saloons—every thing appeared to us well arranged. 

Life then, Cecelia, was joyful and free from care. How we sat and wept 
over “‘ Des Voeux Téméraires,”’ and over ‘‘ Feeodor and Maria,’”—such were 
our cares then. Our life was made up of song and dance and merriment, 
with our so many cheerful neighbours ; with the most accomplished of whom 
we got up enthusiasms for music and literature. We considered ourselves 
. to be virtuous, because we loved those who loved us, and because we gave 

of our superfluity to those who needed it. Friendship was our passion. We 
were ready to die for friendship, but towards love we had hearts of stone. 
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How we jested over our lovers, and what a pleasure would it not have bee: 
to us to act the parts of austere romance heroines. How unmerciful we 
were, and—how easily our lovers consoled themselves. Then Ernst Frank 
came on a Visit to us. The rumour of a learned and a strong-minded man 

receded him and fixed our regards upon him, because women, whethei 
well-informed or not themselves, are attracted by such men. Do you not 
remember how much he occupied our minds? How his noble person, hi: 
calm, self-assured demeanour, his frank, decided, yet always polite behaviour, 
charmed us at first, and then awed us? 

One could say of him, that morally as well as physically, he stood firmly. 
His deep mourning dress, together with an expression of quiet, manly grief, 
which at times shaded his countenance, combined to make him interesting 
to us: nevertheless, you thought that he looked too stern, and I very soon 
lost in his presence my accustomed gaiety. Whenever his dark grave eyes were 
fixed upon me, I was conscious that they possessed a half-bewitching, half- 
oppressive power over me; I felt myself happy because of it, yet at the 
same time filled with anxiety : my very action was constrained, my hands 
became cold and did everything blunderingly, nor ever did I speak so stupidly 
as when I observed that he listened. Aunt Lisette gave me one day thi: 
maxim, ‘‘ My dear, remember what I now tell thee: If a man thinks tha 
thou art a fool, it does not injure thee the least in his opinion; but if hi 
once thinks that thou considerest him a fool, then thou art lost for ever with 
him.” With the last it may be just as it will: I have heard a clever young 
man declare that it would operate upon him like salt upon fire: however, 
this is certain, that the first part of Aunt Lisette’s maxim is correct, since 
my stupidity in Ernst’s presence did not injure me at all in his opinion, and 
when he was kind and gentle how inexpressibly agreeable he was! 

His influence over me became greater each succeeding day: if his eyes 
beamed on me in kindness, it was as if a spring-breeze passed through my 
soul; and if his glance was graver than common, I became still and out of 
spirits. It seemed to me at times—and it is so even to this very day—that 
if this clear and wonderfully-penetrating glance were only once and with its 
full power rivetted upon me, my very heart would cease to beat. Yet after all 
I am not sure whether I loved him. I hardly think I cid, for when he was 
absent I then seemed to breathe so freely; yet, at the same time, I would 
have saved his life by the sacrifice of my own. 

In several respects we had no sympathies in common. He had no taste 
for music, which I loved passionately ; and in reading too our feelings were 
so different. He yawned over my favourite romances, nay he even some- 
times would laugh when I was at the point of bursting into tears: I on the 
contrary, yawned over his useful and learned books, and found them more 
tedious than I could express. The world of imagination, in which my 
thoughts delighted to exercise themselves, he valued not in the least ; whilst 
the burdensome actuality which he was always seeking for in life had no 
charm for me. Nevertheless, there were many points in which we ac- 
corded ; these especially were questions of morals; and whenever this was 
the case, it afforded both of us great pleasure. 

And now came the time, Cecelia, in which you left me; when our fates 
separated themselves, although our hearts did not. 
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One day there were many strangers with us, and in the afternoon I played 
at shuttlecock with young cousin Ersil, to whom we were so kind, and who 
deserved our kindness so well. How it happened I cannot tell, but before 
long Ernst took his place, and was my partner in the game. He looked 
unusually animated, and I felt gayer than common. He threw the shuttlecock 
excellently, and with a firm hand, but always let it fly a little way beyond 
me, so that I was obliged to step back a few paces each time to catch it; and 
thus, unconsciously to myself, was I driven, in the merry sport, through a 
long suite of rooms, till we came at last to one where we were quite alone, 
and a long way from the company. All at once then Ernst left off his play, 
and a change was visible in his whole appearance. 1 augured somethirg 
amiss, and would gladly have made my escape; but I felt powerless ; and 
then Ernst spoke so from his heart, so fervently, and with such deep 
tenderness, that he took my heart at once to himself. I laid my hand, 
although tremblingly, in his, and, almost without knowing what I did, con- 
sented to go through life by his side. 








Art. X.—The Pyrenees, with Excursions into Spain. By Lapy 
CHATTERTON. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Lavy CHATTERTON, starting from Boulogne, proceeded to Paris, and 
thence by Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, Angouleme and Bordeaux to the 
South of France. Having reached Bayonne, she passed into Spain 
as far as St. Sebastian. She then returned, but contrived, while 
crossing the Pyrenees, or when in their neighbourhood, to take a 
number of lateral and intersecting journeys. Accordingly, although: 
her book has much of the character of a tour and a rapid ride, it 
has also the quality of a sojourn; although she did not visit any 
place which recent summer travellers have not described, she yet 
took them in an order and in fulfilment of a purpose that do not 
accord with the general practice, and therefore there is a degree of 
novelty and variety in the work which may not be expected from its 
title. 

We regret however to have it to say, that the volumes might have 
been with advantage considerably thinned; for that, gracefully and 
unaffectedly told as the particulars are, the reader could have very 
readily dispensed with a good deal that is said about the author’s 
illness and the little personal incidents of her journey,—how she 
herself sat down and was accommodated,—together with a number of 
other notices with which the public cannot sympathise. This fre- 
quent recurrence to ordinary trifles, and in rather a wiredrawn style, 
becomes the more tedious, when one considers how much,her ladyship 
can make by her manner of treatment of that which in itself has 
little value, or which has been in a sense completely exhausted -by 
forcrunners. True, Lady Chatterton was an invalid; and this may 
in part account for the importance she attaches to the movements 
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and fortunes of ‘‘ Frisk,” and such like matters, which no other 
body cares about,—may plead an excuse for the length, the sameness, 
and slightness of the reading, and the consequent want of an interest 
to rivet attention. But yet the book is in no part dull or devoid of 
liveliness; for however common-place or frivolous in itself may be 
the subject which engages her, the treatment is so easy and graceful, 
that one can hardly even be willing to have the passage expunged, 
were it but to witness the delicacy and correctness of high breeding, 
and have the opportunity of appreciating the value of refined taste, 
whose empire is so comprehensive that nothing is too small or too 
great for the exercise of its culture. There is much more in Lady 
Chatterton’s sketches than the skill and talent of doing whatever she 
does gracefully ; for nature has been bountiful to her in respect of 
quick perception, sound judgment, and real sentiment. Along with 
these gifts she exhibits in spite of sickness a plentiful flow of spirit, 
together with a kindness of feeling and freshness of temper that 
make you love the woman fully as much as you admiye the writer. 
In her “ Rambles in the South of Ireland,” perhaps she displayed 
greater earnestness and vigour than in the present work. But on 
that occasion at least she had not an equal opportunity for showing 
how familiar she is with European history, even to a critical know- 
ledge of art and domestic manners, and also with polite literature. 
Her descriptions are therefore not more pleasing and picturesque 
than the information she conveys is satisfying; and the more so be- 
cause one is made instantly to perceive that she can judge for her- 
self, and has the proper share of self-reliance. If we remember 
rightly, the great want which her ladyship discovered in the Irish 
character was that of common-sense. Now, if we were called upon 
to pronounce in a word what are her own characteristics, we should 
say that to an ample supply of this valuable article, in alliance too 
with an enviable infusion of vivacity, she has superadded the femi- 
mine polish and grace, without which the best natural gifts in woman 
can never be hailed with heartfelt delight. 

Our first two extracts will afford a flattering idea of Lady Chat- 
terton’s archeological knowledge and artistic taste. We halt with 
her at Chambord, that magnificent but deserted chateau, the pro- 
perty of the exiled Duke of Bordeaux. 


It struck me as perhaps the finest specimen of a French chateau I had 
ever seen. The effect was dignified yet mournful, when one thought, that 
after all the immense sums expended there, it was impossible that the palace 
could ever again be turned to account, for were it to be repaired, it would 
not be suited to modern wants, or to the present state of things ; but there 
it stands, a lone monument of byegone splendours, a sad possession of one 
now exiled, perchance for ever, from his native land and the throne of his 
ancestors. Iam not quite certain whether the upper part is not overwrought 
In comparison with the severe simplicity of the basement story. I am aware 
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that it is the usual march of buildings (as in the Coliseum and a hundred 

others) to rise from the substantial and solid to the light and ornamented ; 

but still the eye should not be hurt by the least want of congruity in the 

parts. And very beautiful as the exterior of the main building is, with its 

exquisitely wrought details, the effect is, I think, much injured by the low 

buildings added in the time of Louis XIV. The interior, in general, pre-- 
sents an immense number of rooms, of no great size, and almost totally devoid 
of anything accordant with the date of the building; but the external stair- 

cases, at the two corners, are extremely elegant aud richly worked; and the 
cruciform Salles des Gardes, despite the injury done them by being lopped 
of their height by an itervening floor, are very beautiful. ‘They surround 

the famous escalier du Lys; and this floor, which so nearly spoils one of the 
grandest designs in architecture I ever saw, is said to have been introduced 

by Louis XIV. Thata prince so celebrated for his taste and grandeur should 
have done this barbarous act, seems most wonderful. In one place, too, the 
beautiful balustrades of the staircase have been sacrificed to make room for 
the King’s box, when plays were represented in one of the four rooms. 

Moliére’s comedy of the ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ was performed for the 
first time here. I much admired Francis the First’s decoration of the vaulted 
ceilings: his initial (F) and his device (the Salamander) occur in alternate 
compartments; they strongly reminded a friend of mine, who lately had 
travelled in Egypt, of the beautiful arched apartments at Abydos (Arabat el 

Matfoon), which are similarly ornamented with the name and the prefix of 
‘Osirei I., father of Remeses the Great. I much liked, too, the little cabinet, 

where the same ornament is repeated in miniature. It was in this room 
that Francis I., in a fit of jealousy or disappointment, caused by the fickle 

conduct of the fair Diane de Poitiers, wrote with the point of a diamond these 

well-known words on a window-pane :— 


Souvent femme varie 
Mal habile qui s’y fie. 


Sausaye says, that Louis XIV., ‘‘in quite a different disposition, because he 
was young and happy, sacrificed these lines of his ancestor to Madame de la 
Valliére, and broke the pane to show his high opinion of woman’s constancy.” 
In this room, too, Madlle. de Montpensier is said to have breathed on the 


window, and written with her finger the name of Lauzun—a first confession 
of her affection for that celebrated Duke. 


Napoleon and Louis the Fourteenth compared in regard to the 
taste and style of the internal decorations of their palaces, and what 
may be designated the poetry of upholstery : 


I do not like Napoleon’s taste in the furniture and decorations of his 
palaces. It has a tawdry and upstart appearance, shows an affected imita- 
tion of the Roman, and has none of that genuine grace and natural or here- 
ditary royal splendour of Louis the Fourteenth’s style. Napoleon’s is too 
full of the emblems of conquest ; it speaks of newly-acquired power, and 


is oppressed with massive and tasteless gilding, which seems the outpouring 
of unexpected wealth. 
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It has perhaps more imposing magnificence, but does not inspire half such 
pleasant feelings, as the luxurious beauty of the old Bourbon style. In fact, 
the character of an age, or of the person who rules the taste of an age, is 
seen in nothing more plainly than in its effect on the arts. 

The painted ceilings, &c. of Napoleon’s time are full of battle-scenes ; in 
all the decorations we see helmets and instruments of warfare, or tokens of 
conquest ; and even the silken hangings of the walls are often supported by 
bayonets. The figures are harsh and stiff; showing, indeed, the youthful 
vigour of minds just emerged from that temporary barbarism which over- 
spread France at the Revolution; whereas the decorations of the old 
Bourbons are full of pleasant images of repose. The graceful shepherdesses 
and exquisitely-carved Cupids and Venusses are the result of many centu- 
ries of internal repose and civilization; perhaps, indeed, their effeminacy 


and voluptuousness show a state of over-civilization, and consequent deca- 
dence. 


We make a change in order to note comparisons and contrasts of 
another sort. Her ladyship is at Montpellier. 


Here we have Southern suns and Southern fruit, &c.; but where—oh 
where are those charms of the South, people rave about? I neither see nor 
feel any of them: no flowers, no luxuries—such a contrast to the North of 
Germany, where every house, or even cottage, has its balcony of choice 
flowers. In this attraction even gentlemen’s houses are deficient. For the 
last few days the weather has been so suffocatingly. hot we could scarcely 
bear any clothes on: last night it suddenly changed, and obliged us to put 
four times the quantity of bed-clothes; and even then I awoke shivering. 
Is this in reality the far-famed Montpellier, whose name is connected in our 
Northern minds with all that is beautiful, soothing, and cheerful? Oh, how 
much less pleasant is the original than all those lovely nooks and sunny 
slopes which bear the name of Montpellier, in dear England! The glare 
and dazzle from white walls and roofs put me in mind of Brighton, but the 
air is not so pleasant nor invigorating as that of our famous bathing-place. 


Invalid as she was, Lady Chatterton had the full complement of 
adventurous courage for climbing the dizzy steeps, and in spite of 


inclement regions. Let us accompany her during an ascent of the 
Mountain‘of Venasque. 


We ascended by the side of a torrent, the young Pique, I fancy, forcing 
its passage through a bed of snow. The men took me in my chair over the 
snow bridges, being, I conclude, a more practicable mode than passing 
through the torrent; but this proceeding much increased my alarm, for I 
- could not help thinking how easily the fragile bridge might be carried into 

the valley below. We knew that part of the snow bridge over the cascade 
in the Valley du Lys had beeen carried away the very night before we were 
there. We thuscorkscrewed our way along, wondering by what miracle we 
were to get out ; for never did I see a passage where the effect of enclosure 
1s so complete ; even to the last quarter of an hour, the perpendicular wall 
of rock seems to bar all further progress. We continued our ascent, and 
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reached a spot which, to my surprise, was only half way ; I did not see how 
more than another hour could be required to reach the summit, which ap- 
peared to be so close. The Pic de Sobragarde, the highest point to the right 
of the port, was now finely before us. ‘‘ It is not,” said our guide, “ very 
difficult of access, and the view from it is very fine; the top, when clear from 
snow, is covered with turf.” The Montaignette lies in front of the pass, and 
amidst the snow which lay below the point around us, are four or five small 
lakes, all now unfrozen, except one. The water over the snow at their edges, 
of a beautiful blue colour. We now had a proof of the intelligence of our 
horses, in getting round a projection in the path, a short but nervous path, 
covered with snow. After fording a torrent with somé difficulty, we came 
to so narrow and steep a passage in the snow, that it was thought better to 
dismount: even on foot it was a formidable business—a false step would have 
carried one to a great depth, probably to the frozen lake, far, far below. 
Nothing could exceed the desolation of the scene; all appearance of vegeta- 
tion gone—splintered rocks around us—and, below, the dreary little lakes 
partly frozen, and fringed with snow. We reached the rock called “ l’Homme,” 
which serves in winter to mark the direction of the Hospice. It appeared 
at an immense depth below us, yet, in winter, the guides glide from this to 
the bottom, over the snow, with great velocity, and in an incredible short 
space of time ; they direct and steady themselves witha pole, but it requires 
much skill to do so; for once started there is no stopping, and any blunder- 
ing would be fatal. We toiled on, the chairmen and horses astonishing us 
by their power and steadiness. At last, when all further advance seemed 
impracticable, we rounded a projection, and between its giant portals, saw the 
Port” above us. The view here is too terrific to be picturesque ; but it 
is truly sublime: we looked back upon the track we had passed, and could 
scarcely comprehend how the journey had been accomplished. Ata quarter 
toeleven, we reached the Port de Venasque. ‘Then, after al] this upward 
toiling, we did not even obtain a platform. No, the ridge passage through 
the narrow “ Port” is not above a few feet level! And there we looked 
down—down both ways—there was no help for it—no end to the apparent 
danger. Nothing would have induced me to return the way we came, and 
yet on looking down onthe Spanish side, it appeared quite as bad. I{could 
see nothing to prevent our slipping straight down into the deep ravine which 
separates the Port de Venasque from the most awful of savage mountains— 
the snow-clad, accursed, unclimbed, almost unlooked-upon Maledetta. It 
is the highest of the Pyrenees—the highest mountain in Spain or France ; 
and yet it does not show its giant head in, I believe, any of the distant views 
one gets of the Pyrenees. But there it was. We entered the Port, and 
though far distant, it suddenly appeared close before us. ‘‘ Port”’ is the 
term used for all the numerous passes in the mountains between France and 
Spain: they are, many of them, curious cuts in the gigantic .wall of rock 
which separates the two countries, and at the Port de Venasque, so narrow 
is the opening, that a good pair of gates might serve as a barrier. 


A companion scene and description may be offered, although less 
frightful. The mention of the Lac de Gaube, anda delicious day for 
the excursion, will prepare the reader for what follows: 
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We started at half-past nine: I in a chaise a porteurs with four men, and 
W—— and the guide on foot. The cascades we passed near are the finest 
I have seenin the Pyrenees, and some of the scenery the most picturesque. 
The pines, which are here mingled with other fine trees, add their aromatic 
fragrance to the thousand forest perfumes, which are always delicious, and 


‘their dark hue gives more vigour to the colouring. The road runs by the 


side of the torrent as far as the Pont d’Espange, and it rushes down in a suc- 

ession of cascades, as if on purpose to produce beautiful pictures. The whole 
scene had to-day an air of féte. The spray produced numerous rainbows 
in all directions, sometimes peeping up through the trees, showing where a 
fall more gigantic than the rest was hid beneath ; and sometimes these beau- 
tiful bows ran half across the path, when I had the childish delight of passing 
through their lovely tints. The Pont d’ Espange is thrown across the deep and 
narrow passage in the rock through which the united Gaves—the Marcadan 
and that from the Lac de Gaube—flow. A hut, where refreshments may be 
had, is built on the rock above this passage. Beyond it, we crossed the Gave 
de Marcadan by the Pont-de Joseph, and then came in sight of the finest of 
the falls; indeed, one of the grandest and most curious spectacles I ever saw. 
Three impetuous torrents here unite: the Gave du Lac du Gaube comes 
tumbling straight down from a great height in front of us; another descends 
from as great a height a little to the right, but runs more playfully round 
the trees and rocks, forming a graceful bend before it meets the Gave de 
Gaube; and then they both rush down the perpendicular steep, close under 
the rock where we stood, and are almost lost together in the narrow and pro- 
found abyss. Turning a little to the left, but without quitting the rock, we 
looked towards a spot whence a thundering roar proceeded, and there we 
saw the meeting of those united torrents with the furious Marcadan. It is 
at a fearful depth below; and they clash with such force against each other 
as to send the spray high up intothe air, and the whole neighbourhood vibrates 
with the shock. Their rocky bed then becomes so narrow, that one cannot 
imagine how the three impetuous torfents can be compressed into such a nar- 
row cleft ; and the eye runs on with much curiosity to watch their exit and 
further progress, in the distant valley below. All this scene is wild, and yet 
ornamented ; the trees grow very fantastically, springing straight from the 
sides of the precipitous rocks which form the passage, over whose extremity 
the Pont d’Espagne is thrown. The valley de Geret, which we had ascended 
from Causerets, here divides into two branches; that on the right isthe Val- 
ley de Marcadan, which leads into Spain by the Baths of Penticosa. The 
“Port” is about five hours from this spot, and is described as a good road 
on the French side, but has a very rapid descent on that of Spain. 


Life, as seen at a promenade, in a country where the dress of the 
men is far more brilliant and varied than that of the women : 


Many had embroidered waistcoats, and short blue cloth jackets, orna- 
mented with patterns of different coloured leather on the sleeves and back ; 
the high conical-shaped hat, which gives such a picturesque, as well as aristo- 
cratic look to the Basque peasantry, was adorned with feathers, and the 
cloak, thrown over the shoulder, was worn with true Spanish grace. Some 
of the women of the lower order had, indeed, petticoats of a bright-red, 
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or yellow cloth; the black mantillas, however, invariably covered the neck 
and shoulders; and the most common colour amongst the older women 
was black. In several different parts of the promenade dancing was going 
on. Sometimes the fandango, with its livelf¥ accompaniment of castinets, 
was in full force ; but the favourite seemed to be an old Basque dance, some- 
thing resembling a gavotte I remember learning as a child, in which the 
graceful pas de Basque occurs constantly ; and this they executed with much 
ease and grace. I was amused at the stately and decorous distance at which 
the gentlemen and ladies (of the higher orders I mean), walked from each 
other. The moment we returned from Passages, and approached the pro- 
menade, Mr. Y—-—’s pretty sisters came and took me with them, and we 
paraded up and down, leaving W—-—, and their brother, and one or two 
other friends, to walk up and down ata respectful distance ; and this lasted 
during the whole evening, no words passing between the different sexes, 
though to judge by the eloquent language of the dark eyes which glanced 
from under the graceful folds of black-lace mantillas, and the gratified smile 
which lighted up the handsome features of some of the aristocratic-looking 
youths as the fair ones passed by, they were well known to each other. 
** When do you ever speak to those gentlemen, who appear so delighted to 
see you?” I inquired of a pretty blushing young girl who had joined our 
party. “Only when we dance,” she replied. ‘‘ Yonder caballero was my 
partner last Sunday at the ball; he is my cousin, too, but he never spoke to 
me till we danced together that evening, which was my first ball.” 


The French and English contrasted : 


The society here [Eaux Bonnes] is very pleasant: we have met several 
French families, who are extremely agreeable, and disposed to be very soci- 
able. With all our boasted common sense and steadiness, the English show 
less tact in adapting themselves to the peculiar circumstances of their posi- 
tion than the French, who, however volatile they may be, have much savoir- 
vivre ; which, after all, is true wisdom.” They do not perpetually want to 
be where they are not, and what they are not, but are satisfied, or appear to 
be so, with their age and their position. Hence it is that there is less striving 
to belong to a particular set in society, and that elderly women are satisfied 
to ge-about with their own grey hair and enjoy the true pleasures of age ; 
while young girls are satisfied to be young girls, and seem less in a hurry 
to exchange their simple, almost childlike attire, and little homely pleasures, 
for the uncertain joys and greater honours of a married life. In all ranks 
here it is the same: a peasant is contented to be a peasant, and to dress 
like one—a servant like a servant; whereas in England, on the contrary, 
each person strives to appear of a rank to which he does not belong. 

We have no term in English equivalent to savoir-vivre ; yet how much 
does it express—a whole life of happiness and sociability! The English 
should sometimes reflect on this, for they have no natural savoir-vivre. We 
‘o not instinctively seize upon and pursue the manner of life most calcu- 

ated to make ourselves or those about us happy. 

The French certainly possess far more than we do the valuable art of 

nowing how to enjoy themselves; and one meets with much fewer dull 
eople than in England. There is less of that flatness and pretension which 
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often render country neighbours so disagreeable to each other in our dear 
land. 


Conclude with an anecdote. 


There existed some curious old customs in Abbeville: a man condemned to 
be hung, might be saved if a woman offered, of her own accord, to marry 
him. This piece of good fortune happened to a robber at Houtvilliers in 
1400; but the girl was lame, and he actually refused her, saying to the 
hangman, “Alle cloque, je n’en veux mie ; attaqu’ me! ”—‘“‘ She limps, I 
do not at all like her for a wife; tie me up! ” 





Art. X1.—The Highlands, The Scottish Martyrs, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. James G. Smatt. Edin. Whyte & Co. 


THE two principal poems in this collection were written as prize com- 
positions while the author was a student at the University of Edin- 
burgh. This was in 1836-37; but Mr. Small has at various periods, 
and particularly during occasional rambles in the Highlands, ‘‘ which 
is the theme of the first of them, been led to prolong the strains then 
begun, till, though far from exhausting their subjects, or doing 
them justice, they have at least advanced more nearly to that end 
than he at first anticipated.” ‘In the poem on the Scottish Martyrs, 
it has not been his aim to present a highly-coloured picture of the 
character and sufferings of our forefathers, or to deck out his descrip- 
tions with polished verse or sounding diction. He has rather endea- 
voured to maintain somewhat of that simplicity and scriptural tone 
which pervades the narratives of the old wre of these extra- 
ordinary times,— 
‘times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour.’ ” 


Thus far Mr. Small upon his own efforts. It is now for us to say, 
that with very considerable powers of fancy, and a deep feeling of 
enthusiasm, he has described the scenes of his romantic rambles, and 
recorded the historical or traditional events for which he cherishes 
such a warm veneration, in song that by turns exhilarates, captivates, 
and melts; and that will especially arouse Scotland’s associations. 
The poetry of his stanzas and the spirited, stirring conceptions which 
abound in them, are expressed vigorously, and in verse, for the most 
part Spenserian in its structure, that exhibits artistic skill, indicating 
too an ear and soul in harmony with strains drawn forth by the 
sweep of a free and ready hand. With regard to the sentiment 
which pervades each and all of these pieces, it would be great injus- 
tice to the author, to overlook the assurance, that while calculated to 
impart much of that pleasure derivable from sterling poetry, they 
address themselves to another and still more lofty purpose, viz., to 
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the production of those emotions, and to the fixing of those impres- 
sions, that have eternity for their full development,—to the awaken- 
ing not only of the glow of patriotism, but of pure religion, to whose 
service the muse can most fittingly be initiated and devoted. 

It would be easy to give utterance to certain critical common- 
places relative to the publication of juvenile effusions, and to sneer 
at the ready compliance which young versifiers accord to the advice 
of private friends,—the preposterous confidence begotten by the 
admiration of a few family critics. But when the performance rises 
above the usual merits of prize-compositions—when it really presents 
excellence and beauties that will be permanently appreciated, there 
is. no need to attend to the wise saws about mediocrity, or the 
generally sound objection to the public appearance of mere college 
exercises. 

‘The Highlands” is in five cantos, and follows a natural enough 
order. After a stanza or two of generalizing sentiment on the 
scenery of Scotia,—the inspiring breath of her hills and vales, her 
woods and streams; and a list of bard-like rhapsody about the won- 
drous power of imagination in vivifying the scenes of Nature, com- 
prising an invocation of spirits, a revision of olden times, the recall 
of the ancient Caledonians, and a glance at the mythology of Ossian, 


we are conducted to the period and the spot when and where Chris- 
tianity first shed its rays from Iona’s isle. 


No more o’er Scotia’s rugged hills and isles 
Religion’s beams are from Iona shed ; 
And moulder now her old and hoary piles 
O’er the low graves, where lie the mighty dead, 
And holy men, who wont these scenes to tread ; 
Yet is it sweet to walk where they have trod ; 
Sweet is it, even in fancy, to be led 
O’er scenes that have been Sanctity’s abode, 
From whence o’er all the land such priceless blessings flowed. 


And, Oh! if fancy such deep joy can give, 

Shrined in the heart such scenes may well remain, 

When we have gazed onthem. Then let me live 

Those hours of holy musing o’er again, 

When, borne rejoicing o’er the Western main, 

Far on the deep the sacred isle I -viewed— 

When rose upon my sight its ancient fane— 

When on its hallowed shore entranced I stood, 
And with its spirit felt my inmost soul imbued. 


The poet’s ramblings and song now take their course from isle to 
isle and mainland, weaving into verse whatever suits his fancy, of 
story and superstition, of scenery, legend, and incident, of patriotic 
appeal, indignant recollection, and triumphant shout. Our few 
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samples will have some regard both to variety of subject and of 
thought. Leaving Iona and the Culdees we steer for Staffa. 


But Staffa rises o’er the heaving tide, 

And thither now my eager eyes are cast. 

With sable cormorants its pillared side 

Is peopled ; and, high-soaring on the blast, 

The curlews shriek around.—And now, at last, 

We reach the Cave whose hundred columns make 

A gorgeous temple, solemn, high, and vast ; 

Where Ocean’s choirs the eternal song awake, 
Calling our souls a part in that deep strain to take. 


Yet here do many gaze with careless eyes— 
Creatures of sensuous heart and earthly mould, 
Who see unmoved the wondrous structure rise, 
Hear through these aisles the ocean-anthem rolled, 
And all the glories of this fane behold, 
With souls unmoved—untouched by holy feelings— 
Absorbed in speculations dry and cold— 
While in their ears these solemn sounds are pealing, 
And the mute rocks the while the Almighty’s power revealing. 


The Falls of the Aray :— 


Slow breaks the day and still,—but hark! the rush 
Of many waters in the woody dell, 
How sweet amid the morning’s tranquil hush 
The notes of their eternal music swell! 
Like the deep voice of some lone sentinel 
Beguiling his drear night-watch with a song 
Of siege or fray—the wild tune suiting well 
The burden of his distich ; hoarse and strong 
He pours it on the air, and careless tramps along. 


Sudden peers forth amid the opening trees 
The foaming fall which gleams more purely white 
Amid the gloom. ’Tis thus that he who sees 
The rush of war’s wild torrent ere the light 
j Of the peace-speaking Word has given his sight 
To look beyond this short life’s weal or woe, 
Marks but th’ impetuous stream thus flashing bright, 
Nor heeds the deep and dark abyss below, 
To which its waters rush with such tumultuous flow. 


The Sanctuary of the Hills :— 


Oh! well the Scottish heart delights to trace 

The footsteps of the holy and the brave 

Of other times, and holy seems the place 

That they have trod ; each glen, each rocky cave 
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Which e’er of old a lonely refuge gave 

To Scotia’s sons when foes around them pressed 

Who thirsted for their life’s blood,—or the grave 

Marked by some rude grey-stone, where now they rest, 
Is dear to that warm heart, and with a sigh is blessed. 


And to the mind where hallowed feelings reign, 
Dearest of all those solitudes are felt, 
Where, persecuted, mocked and scorned in vain, 
By men whose hearts no sympathies could melt, 
On the green sod the adoring throng have knelt, 
Enduring glad the cross of pain and shame ; 
Or those abodes where holy men once dwelt 
Who kindled first and spread the Gospel’s flame, 
Ere its pure light was dimmed by clouds from Rome that came. 


Passing on to the ‘ Scottish Martyrs,” which affects another sort 
of verse, more in accordance with that of Pope than of Byron,— 
although we must acquit Mr. Small of servile imitation, or of any 
want of due confidence in his own judgment and skill,—we alight 
upon a few lines of ennobling conception and poetical beauty. The 


passage aptly enough succeeds in the course of our extracts, the pair 
of stanzas quoted immediately above. 


The Bard whose breast is touched with heavenly fire, 
Who consecrates to Freedom’s cause his lyre, 
Who, musing o’er the bliss her gifts impart, 
Feels grateful raptures kindle at his heart, — 
He, when the joy is given him to survey 
The triumph and the spread of Freedom’s sway— 
His sacrifice of praise first gladly given 
To Him who rules the hosts of Earth and Heaven— 
To Freedom’s champions when he turns his eyes, 
And gives each hero his appropriate prize, 
Mid that bright throng, who deems th’ impartial bard 
Worthy the highest praise—the first award ? 
Whose is the cause—whose are the deeds that seem 
Most worthy to be made his muse’s theme ? 
O! ’tis the Patriot of the better land, 
Who dared the aggressor of its rights withstand, 
Who counted not his life a sacrifice 
Too great for that dear land beyond the skies! 
Who well defended, as full well he knew, 
What to the freeman of that land was due ; 
Resisting to the death the power that strove 
To rob them of their heritage above! 


Again, 
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In yon drear solitude, where erst was heard 
Naught but the shrill note of the mountain bird, 
Slow breathed, a strain of holy fervour thrills, 
And dies away on the surrounding hills ; 

Which seem to list attentive to a tone 

Deep, solemn, and sublime, as is their own. 
For, by the tyrant suffered now no more 

In fanes by man erected to adore, 

In wilds like these alone the flock may meet, 
To join in worship and in commune sweet. 


The condition and purpose of the hill-people are more closely 
particularised in other parts of the poem, and quite in unison with 
the cherished sentiments of the Scottish people, especially in the 
landward districts; but most of all in the counties bending to the 


West. 


Where fades the wintry evening, grey and chill, 
And gleams the last faint sunbeam on the hill, 
What band comes trooping, wayworn, faint, and slow, 
Here fain to rest them ’mid the drifted snow ? 
Mark we their wan and wearied looks aright, 
Or do the twilight shades deceive our sight ? 
Ah! no, not yet those features are forgot 
That beamed so peaceful on yon hallowed spot 
Where late we saw the faithful, gathering round, 
And meekly listening to the joyful sound ; 

"Tis true they wear a different aspect here— 
A look of stern resolve—yet not of fear ;— 
That look of men to firm resistance driven, 
To guard the sacred rights they hold from heaven. 
Yet may we read in every feature there 
The same calm trust in heaven’s protecting care ;— 
The same pure conscience where offence is none 
By God imputed, or to mankind done ; 
For not in anarch vengeance, proud and wild, 
To arms have they appealed—these men reviled : 
Not for some fancied wrong do they defy 
The powers ordained of Him who reigns on high ! 
No—let the groaning of a land oppressed, 
The sacred justice of their cause attest. 
And ye who brand it with rebellion’s name, 
Blush—if your souls are not too seared for shame. 
If in your breast a freeman’s heart you bear— 
Blush, while the fruits of Freedom’s tree you share. 
Blush, if your minds are not too warped to own 
By such rebellion that fair tree was sown. 


There is a poem of considerable length on the “ Liberation of 
Greece,” written, we are informed in the preface, when the author 
was at the age of seventeen. It contains stanzas perhaps equal to 
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any in * The Highlands;” but, as a whole, it does not stir our 
bosoms or awaken our associations in the way that the song about 
our native land has done. ‘To be sure, neither the merit nor the 
defects of Mr. Small’s effusions are to be measured by our prepos- 
sessions and susceptibilities. Still his ‘ Liberation of Greece” 
strikes us as being a production that abounds with poetry rather 
than being a poem,—to give more of promise than performance. 
Indeed the tale entitled ‘* Imagination,” has pleased us better; and, 
although the purpose sought to be worked out in it, viz., ‘‘ to trace 
some of the workings of an imaginative spirit in its natural and in 
its renewed and enlightened state be not novel, yet it is less hack- 
neyed, at the same time that it seems to better accord with the 
habits of thought and the principles of the author. We have said 
that the idea sought to be illustrated has noi for the first time been 
here apprehended and developed; and in proof of the statement 
reference need only be made to Mr. Marston’s Gerald,” a beautiful 
dramatic poem, which we noticed in the January Number of the 
current year. There, natural genius, soaring imagination, and the 
pride of life are sadly humbled, being taught by the stern realities of 
the world that such gifts and self-sufficiency are of themselves but 
feeble reeds when opposed to the trials of the existence that is, and 
impotent when the effect is to command happiness, or to allay 
the longings of the immortal soul; that, in short, ‘‘ man’s boundless 
aspirations can never realize their legitimate aim,” until, as Mr. Small 
might perhaps express himself, the workings of the imaginative spirit 
have all its natural energies and ardour directed to the future beyond 
the grave, sublimated by the hopes of a heavenly eternity, and ra- 
vished by the beauties and foretaste of that coming life. 

We think the beginningof “Imagination, a Tale,” is very beauti- 
ful. Gentle and pensive twinlike companions, arms entwined, we 
may be sure stray through peaceful scenes, but suggestive of 
hallowed thought; pouring into each other’s ear that which passeth 


within them. It is Autumn, and the sun sheds his tranquil rays 
from the west :— 


Onward we strayed, till on our view arose 
The modest village Church: and soon we found 
Our wandering steps allured to where repose, 
In the sweet stillness of the hallowed ground, 
They whose calm lives had in the vales around 
Been passed ; and, while the simple words we traced 
That told who rested ’neath each grassy mound, 
Among the stones by Time’s rude hand defaced, 
Mine eye was fixed on one which there had late been placed. 


It told that there reposed whate’er could die 
Of four who all the immortal crown had won, 
Though: led to their inheritance on high 

By various paths :—a mother, and a son, 
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And the sweet sister of his heart, and one 

Dearer—if dearer still to him could be. 

I questioned my companion how begun 

And ended how their pilgrimage, and he 
Made answer, while his breast heaved deep and pensively. 


es vame ~~ 
= ae 


Well did I know them all, he said, and dear i 
They were tome: ah! rarely may be found : 
Spirits of purer mould than those who here i 
Have left their mortal coil. To all around i 
Lovely and pleasant were their lives ; but bound 
Unto my heart was he whose cherished name i 
Is graved on that sad stone, by ties which wound ij 
Still closer, as more near the dark hour came, i 
That left me nought of him but his cold lifeless frame. i 


In truth, together though our boyhood grew, 
And to no ear would he more trustingly 
Confide his thoughts than mine, I never knew 
His nature then aright; there seemed to me 
About him somewhat of a mystery,— 
A blending of strange opposites of mind ; 
Nor, as I since have marked it, could I see 
The plan whereby a gracious Heaven designed 
That chaos vast and dark in harmony to bind. 


Yea, to himself a mystery he seemed,— 

A thing by every wind tossed to and fro ; 

And hence it was that, though his spirit teemed 

With ever-varying thought, he shunned to throw 

Its dark recesses open, and to show 

To others-—what himself ill understood— 

The hidden source of rapture and of woe 

Which ruled his being; and he loved to brood 
Over his own deep’thoughts in cherished solitude 





And it was not tillmany a varied year. 
With hallowing influence o’er his head had rolled, 
That, as he felt his last hour drawing near, 
And as we called to mind the days of old, 
With deep and humble gratitude he told 
How he, a wayward, wandering sheep, had been 
By the Great Shepherd gathered to the fold. 
Then, as we strayed o’er each familiar scene, 
He told what storms had tossed that soul, now so serene. 


And, as he opened all his heart to me, 

While all he gazed upon recalled some thought 
Or feeling of his youth, he bade me see 

How strange a work may in the soul be wrought 
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Where reigns Imagination, all untaught 
To yield to sterner powers ; and where she sways 
A mind unconscious whence those spells are brought 
That bind it: yet what bliss she oft conveys 
And healing to the heart she rules not but obeys. 


The history of the gifted youth,—that is, the record of his inner 
workings, is given in the poem, with some few touching incidents 
of his affections. As thus,— 


At last—oh rapturous hour! they met; and heaven, 

Methinks, for this high end ordained it so, 

That to his doating heart might thus be given 

Its utmost wish, and he at last might know 

All that a kindred spirit can bestow, 

That, when that reed on which he leant should break, 

His spirit might be weaned from all below, 

And cling with grateful trust, which nought could shake, 
To Him who said, “I ne’er will leave you nor forsake.” 


Oh! I have marked how down his pale cheek rolled 

A tear of humble penitence, no less 

Than grief for the departed, while he told 

What visions of enduring blessedness 

He cherished in the idolatrous excess 

Of his heart’s passionate love—unmixed with fear 

Of coming woe. Such love he would express 

In rapturous song; and she, well pleased would hear, 
While such soft strains as these he warbled in her ear. 


** My thoughts, my dreams are all of thee ; 
Though absent still thou seemest near ; 
Thine image everywhere I see ; 
Thy voice in every breeze I hear.” 


We have not space for more of these soft strains. The lovers run 


but a short race together in this sphere of time. It is not to be their 
abiding place ; for, 


Scarce was she his when death, relentless, tore 
That idol from his breast; and when it fell 
He felt his whole proud heart against the stroke rebel. 


But his considerate and chastened sister is at hand to administer 
solace :— 


Meet breast was hers whereon, when faint and failing, 
The wounded soul might lean to find repose. 

No empty words of comfort unavailing 

Breathed her soft lips to heal a brother’s woes : 
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She knew that not as this vain world bestows 
He gives, who left his own the rich bequest 
Of peace, and from whose lips the assurance flows, 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest, 
Ye of the weary heart, and heavy laden breast.”’ 





And this is part of her counsellings and of the Tale sae 


‘* Go forth, then, still, my brother, as of old, 
Through Nature’s glorious Temple. Let the Word 
Be thine interpreter, and ’twill unfold 
Deep mysteries there ; and while its light is poured 
On all you see, ’twill show that Temple stored 
With emblems—types of heavenly things, which speak 
Of the rich grace and mercy of the Lord, 
And point to where the soul, diseased and weak, 
With sure and joyful hope for strength and peace may seek. 


"T'was thus that o’er the path he loved to tread 
Her gentle steps went with him. Thus she drew 
His heart by sympathy’s strong bonds, and spread 
The scenes of Nature open to his view 
Illumed by light so pure, and yet so new, 
That in his humbled heart a deeper love 
At once to God, to Man, to Nature grew ; 
And with more earnest spirit now he strove 

To link with all below high thoughts of heaven above. 


And noé alone o’er Nature’s realms was shed 
The light thus newly dawning on his mind ; 
It chased away the gloom that once o’erspread 
The ways of Providence; and bade him find 
Even in the woes whereat he late repined 
The tokens of a Heavenly Father’s care. 
And now, with spirit tranquil and resigned 
He mused on scenes which late he strove to tear 
From Memory’s book, but found too deeply graven there. 














Still to his loved and lost one, and to all 

That spake of her, his heart would fondly cling. 

Dear were the strains, though sad, that could recall 

Her image. Oft he sat mute listening 

To hear his sister strike the harp and sing 

Some song that dear one loved in days gone by ; 

And ere she ceased to kiss the trembling string 

With her light fingers, he, with pensive sigh, 
Would thus himself prolong the same sweet melody. 


All this is to our minds as true to nature and to actual experi- 
ence, In many a yearning breast, as it is simple in story or tenderly 
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described. Like the tone of every piece in the volume, the poem 
has a purpose befitting the pretensions and walk of one whose office 
itis to serve at the altar. More, we think, need not be said or shown 
in our pages recommendatory of Mr. Small’s tuneful efforts, nor in 
explanation of the reasons which have led us to allot the space we 
have done, to performances so juvenile. We regard them not as 
altogether immature or unripe things ; but at the same time are in- 
clined to risk a prophecy, viz., that our poet’s song will neither 
gather strength nor beauty in due degree with the increase of his 
years; that his is not a genius whose efforts will regularly for a 
length of time continue to surpass one another; and that therefore in 
respect of his own fame as well as of usefulness in his sacred calling, it 
is most probably good that he purposes abandoning poetry altogether. 





Art XII.—Days and Nights of Salmon Tishing in the Tweed, §c. 
By WitutaM Scropg, Esq., F.L.S. Murray. 


“ Days and Nights of Salmon fishing” begins with a sketch of cock- 
ney anglers of sundry grades, which introduces the immediate 
subject of the book, that is, the king of our streams, and the art of 
alluring with the fly. This is followed by certain speculations and 
statements with regard to the natural history of the animal, which of 
course includes a disquisition and a consideration of the disputes 
about the parr, a tiny fish which men and boys have been without 
legal hindrance, in the habit of destroying in riddle-falls, but which 
Mr. Scrope maintains, is in reality the young Salmon, and therefore 
ought to be proteeted by the legislature. Indeed this point in na- 
tural history appears to be now settled; Mr. Shaw, for example, 
having by means of a series of elaborate and interesting experiments 
proved to our minds the fact. When our author comes to describe 
what is to be done by the salmon-fisher, and how it is to be gone 
about, he of course enters upon the proper theme of his discourse, 
which is enlivened by many descriptions and the introduction of 
anecdotes or good stories; the whole being in a measure dramatised 
by bringing a variety of characters to his side, and illustrated by 
your Wilkies, Landseers, and Cookes. Nor is criticism and instruc- 
tion confined entirely to fishing, for it diverges at times to other 
matters, all naturally enough within the reach of the sportsman’s 
plan, and associated with his scenes, such as landscape-painting. 

Mr. Scrope almost entirely limits himself to fishing in the Tweed, 
and to the monarch of our floods. Not that he has not angled in 
other rivers; but these must have been of inferior interest as regards 
the pastime in question; and therefore are but partially alluded to. 
The Tay, to be sure, suggests the idea of ship-loads of salmon; and 
upon the banks of this river our angler had a lodge. The torrent 
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stream is also signalized in the pages before us by the story of an 
adventure, which we shall at once quote, the author having been ex- 
cited to it by the accounts he had read of American exploits. In 
fact, he determined on descending the Tay for several miles, in spite of 
its falls and rapids, and at amoment when she comes thundering down 
from mountain and moor; his craft being a slender skiff, such as is 
used on the smooth and tranquil waters of the Tweed, and therefore 
not fitted to encounter the buffets of large and tempestuous rivers. 


After a night of heavy rain, the Tay, which flowed through the park of 
Meikleour, rose to a fearful extent. This was exactly the sort of thing to 
suit me; so I proposed to my fisherman, Charles Purdie, to go down the 
flood to Perth, a distance of about twelve miles by water. We did so; and 
here I insert the particulars of our voyage, as they may serve to give an idea 
of a Scottish spate. We were standing at the foot of the sloping lawn 
before my house; and as Charles Purdie bent his regards on the frightful 
violence of the flood, I thought he did not half like to embark on it. In 
fact, he did not only disapprove of the general conduct of the river, but also 
of the peculiar rocky nature of the channel in which it was its pleasure to 
gallop along to the ocean. Moreover, he knew there was an obstruction in 
the river at a place called the Linn of Campsie, about four miles below the 
proposed starting-place, where at the arrival of his little boat he did not 
anticipate much pleasure. In fact, neither Charlie nor his master conceived 
it would be possible to pass the falls into the Linn, since no boat could do 
so in the ordinary state of the water without being upset, or dashed to 
shivers. They would see how things looked, however, on their arrival at 
the spot, and act accordingly. ‘‘ Now then, loosen my boat, Charlie, I will 
go first: and take care youdo not run foul of me.” The boats being un- 
moored, we shot down the river in a moment, and we were soon at the end 
of the park, where the Isla comes into the Tay. This additional volume of 
water increased our velocity ; we guided our boats into the main currents, 
and away we went with the swiftness of a steam-engine. Rocks and woods 
opened to our view in an instant, and in an instant vanished behind us. Thus 
we were driven along with great fury till we came within the sound of the 
great falls of the Linn of Campsie: soon we descried before us the awful 
barrier of rocks which rose up right athwart the stream, extending from 
bank to bank. The waters had worn their way in some places through this 
barrier, and tumbled madly through the rocky gorges; down they went, 
thundering with stunning sound into the enormous cauldron below. Then 
arose the strife—the dashing of the spray—the buffeting against the banks 
—the swirling of the eddies, crested with large masses of foam—all was in 
hideous commotion. This state of things threatened to put an end to our 
projected voyage. To go right onwards through the centre gorge was to pass 
to certain destruction : as well one might hope to shoot in safety down the 
hillp of Schaff’hausen. I was quite prepared for all this, and waite aware of 
the impediment before I began my voyage ; so I did as I had made up my 
mind to do before I started. I pulled towards some alder trees which grew on 
the bank above the fall, and held my boat fast by the branches; I then told 
Charlie to secure his boat also with a rope, and to land and reconnoitre. We 
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were enabled to do these things without much difficulty, as the water was in 
some measure arrested in its course above the fall, being slightly bayed back 
by the barrier of rocks. Being on terra firma, my hero looked ruefully at 
the torrents ; one alone appeared something like being practicable ; and it was 
one that, in the mean state of the river, was nothing but a dry channel. 
Whether our small craft could shoot down it without foundering or not was 
by no means evident to the eye, though a practised one, of the explorer. He 
was, however, somewhat encouraged by two fishermen who were mending 
their nets. They thought, they said, that we “might possibly descend in 
safety, if we managed our boats well.” Charlie looked, and sighed, and 
looked again: the thing was evidently not in harmony with his ideas; for he 
could not swim himself, and he doubted whether his boat would either, when 
it arrived at the bottom of the fall. However, I decided that I would try 
the thing alone; and if it should prove a failure, the example was not, of 
course, to be followed, So I brought my little boat some way above the 
cataract, with her head up the stream, and by rowing against it let her fall by 
degrees stern foremost, by which means I had a clear view before me, and 
could therefore steer to a nicety. She went down most agreeably, though 
in nearly a vertical position, but pitched upon a rock below the fall: but 
before any harm happened, I swung her off by inclining my body to and fro. 
My fisherman followed successfully ; and having passed the wide-spreading 
Linn, the channel of the Tay became more contracted, and we resumed our 
former pace, shooting down the rapids like an arrow, and by occasional swift 
snatches of the oars avoiding the breakers around us. Sowe passed among 
the hanging woods and impending rocks of this romantic river, till we arrived 
at Stanley, where groups of people were assembled on the hill-top, who 
shouted to us with all their might, and made signs and gestures, the mean- 
ing of which I could not comprehend, but they seemed to be warning us of 
some impending danger: I could not catch the import of their words, as the 
sound was but faintly heard amidst the din of the waves. So I did not 
perplex myself with attending to them, but thought it wisest to trust to my 
own discretion, which fortunately carried the boats safely to their place of 
destination. I learned afterwards, that seeing our boats were mere insigni- 
ficant cockle-shells borne down by the flood with great impetuosity, they 
were fearful that we should be carried down the mill-dam, and come in con- 
tact with the machinery. But a better fate awaited us than such a Quixotic 
one ; and after a little rough work, in which we shipped a reasonable quan- 
tity of water, we at length approached the bleaching grounds of Perth, where 
the river swept swift and ample in an even channel under a wooded bank 
studded with villas ; we then darted through the middle arch of the beauti- 
ful bridge in the town, and hauled up our boats on a wharf below it. 


This adventure, however, is only an incident in a discursive book, 
and gives us nothing of salmon-fishing; which sport, be it borne in 
mind, is not restricted to the dexterous use of rod and line, as might 
be inferred from what we have said. On the contrary, there are 
many modes of fishing the salmon, and not a few mysteries connected 
with each, as the reader would very soon grant you, were he to peruse 
Mr. Scrope’s handsome volume anent such diversions and diversities 
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as the arts of spearing and leistering the fish, also of trolling, sun- 
ning and burning the river. Nay, he disdains not to speak of baiting, 
netting, and a number of such slaughtering modes as would shock 
the dilletantism of your poetic fly-fishers ; for the truth is that the 
salmon-fisheries of the Tweed are rented at thousands a year ; so that if 
you spare the fish when he is in your waters, you only do so that he 
may fall into the hands of a less scrupulous neighbour, or wholesale 
harrier at the mouth of the river. 

The theme of Mr. Scrope’s work, most persons will be ready to 
exclaim, although guiltless of ever having been witness of a particle 
of the sport, or of having peeped into Old Isaac, has poetry in its 
very name. When the weather is genial, the scenery beautiful, and 
the party select, must not salmon-fishing in Scotia’s romantic streams 
be a fine pastime? And yet how wearisome on occasions, and how 
exacting of patience! Here, and at once, however, it will be as well 
to allow Mr. Scrope an opportunity of throwing in a word, when 
perhaps he may be able to put to flight certain misconceptions on the 


subject. ‘Listen to what he says relative to the qualifications of a 
salmon-fisher : 


lf I am ever so indiscreet as to utter a word about fishing, I am 
always asked, “‘ if it does not require a great deal of patience.’ Now, these 
sort of interrogators are in Cimmerian darkness as to to the real thing. But 
I tell them, that to be a first-rate salmon-fisher requires such active properties 
as they never dreamed of in their philosophy. It demands (salmon fishing 
at least) strength of arm and endurance of fatigue, and a capability of walking 
in the sharp streams for eight or ten hours-together, with perfect satisfaction 
to one’s self; and that early in the spring season, when the clean salmon 
first come forward. In after life, people are considerably addicted to boats, 
and to go about attended like admirals; that is what we must all come to. 
But your real professor, who has youth on his side, should neither have boats 
nor boots, but be sufficient in himself. No delay, no hauling the boat up the 
stream, but in and out like an otter; even like we ourselves in the time of 
our prime, Fahrenheit being below zero. 


We pause not to remark upon what immediately follows these 
hints,—how he and his party pitched their tent under Craigover rocks, 
and slept in it, that they might go forth at five o’clock each morning 
to their aqueous pastime, but return to the qualifications. 


I say then, and will maintain it, that a salmon fisher should be strong 
in the arms, or he will never be able to keep on thrashing for ten or 
twelve hours together with a rod eighteen or twenty feet long, with ever and 
anon a lusty salmon at the end of his line, pulling like a wild horse with the 
lasso about him. Now he is obliged to keep his arms aleft, that the line may 
clear the rocks; now he must rush into the river, then back out with nimble 
pastern, always keeping a proper strain of line; and he must preserve his 
self-possessfon “ even in the very tempest and whirlwind of the sport,” when 
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the salmon rushes like a rocket. This is not moody work: it keeps a man 
alive and stirring. Patience indeed ! 

It is indispensable to have a quick eye and a ready hand: your fly, or its 
exact position, should never be lost sight of ; and you should imagine every 
moment of the livelong day, that an extraordinary large salmon is coming at 
it. No man can do anything properly, unless he is sanguine and his whole 
heart and soul is in the business. ‘‘ Remember, my good people all, I do 
not wish to press this laborious sport unfairly upon you: excuse me, but it 
may be you are not exactly fit for it,—‘ non cuivis homini,’” &e. You may 
saunter about with a gauze net and two sticks if you prefer it, and catch 
butterflies: every man to his vocation: but ‘ what is a gentleman without 
his recreations ? ”’ 

There is a speculation in angling that gives great zest to the sport. You 
may catch a moderate-sized fish, or a distinguished one, or, mayhap, a mon- 
ster of such stupendous dimensions as will render your name immortal ; and 
he may be painted, and adorn some fishing-tackle shop in London, like Col: 
Thornton’s pike, which threw Newmarket on his back as he was landing 
him,—a lad, says the Colonel,*so called from the place of his nativity. Of 
course you expect the latter pheenomenon every cast. You see him in your 
mind’s eye eternally following your fly, and you are ready to strike from 
second to second. It is true he does not attually come, as experience teaches. 
But what of that? he may come in an hour, in a minute, in amoment; the 
thing is possible, and that is enough for an angler. 


We fancy that by this time the entire stranger to the practice and 
realities of the sport, will be satisfied that it is no child’s play, and that 
it requires spirit and activity; that, instead of being at best a fine 
sport, it is one of the most stirring, noble, and often magnificent that 
can be conceived. Besides, salmon-fishingis a pastime to which man 
a poor man, many an artizan of pluck and ingenuity has betaken 
himself, to the no small enrichment of Mr. Scrope’s book in the way 
of illustration and anecdote. Take the story of Duncan Grant. 


All I can do is to recommend caution and patience ; and the better to en- 
courage you in the exercise of these virtues, I will recount what happened 
to Duncan Grant in days of yore. 

First, you must understand that what is called ‘‘ preserving the river” was 
formerly unknown, and every one who chose to take a cast did so without 
let or hindrance. 

In pusuance of this custom, in the month of July some thirty years ago, 
one Duncan Grant, a shoemaker by profession, who was more addicted to 
fishing than to his craft, went up the way from the village of Aberlour, in the 
North, to take a cast in some of the pools above Elchies Water. He had no 
great choice of tackle, as may be conceived ; nothing, in fact, but what was 
useful, and scant supply of that. 

Duncan tried one or two pools without success, till he arrived at a very 
deep and rapid stream, facetiously termed “the Mountebank:” here he 
paused, as if meditating whether he should throw his line or not. ‘She is 
very big,” said he to himself, “but I’ll try her: if I grip him he’ll be worth 
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the hauling.” He then fished it, a step and a throw, about half-way down ; 
when a heavy splash proclaimed that he had raised him, though he missed 
the fly. Going back a few paces, he came over him again, and hooked him. 
The first tug verified to Duncan his prognostication, that if he was there 
‘he would be worth the hauling ;” but his tackle had thirty plies of hair 
next the fly, and he held fast, nothing daunted. Give and take went on 
with dubious advantage, the fish occasionally sulking. The thing at length 
became serious; and, after a succession of the same tactics, Duncan found 
himself at the Boat of Aberlour, seven hours after he had hooked his fish, 
the said fish fast under a stone, and himself completely tired. He had some 
thoughts of breaking his tackle and giving the thing up; __ but he finally hit 
upon an expedient to rest himself and at the same time to guard against the 
surprise and consequence of a sudden movement of the fish. 

He laid himself down comfortably on the banks, the butt-end of his rod in 
front ; and most ingeniously drew out part of his line, which he held in his 
teeth. ‘‘If he rugs when I’m sleeping,” said he ‘I think I’ll find him noo :” 
and no doubt it is possible that he would. Accordingly, after a comfortable 
nap of three or four hours, Duncan was awoke by a most unceremonious tug 
at his jaws. In a moment he was on his feet, his rod well up, and the fish 
swattering down the stream. He followed as best he could, and was begin- 
ning to think of the rock at Craiggellachie, when he found, to his great relief, 
that he could “‘ get a pullon him.’’ He had now comparatively easy work ; 
and, exactly twelve hours after hooking him, lie cleicked him at the head of 
Lord Fife’s water: he weighed fifty-four pounds Dutch, and had the tide- 


lice upon him. 


We introduce only one characteristic and descriptive anecdote 
more. It presents familiar names, and one to be time-honoured. 


Two or three more fish were taken amongst the stones at the tail of the 
cast, and the sport in the carry-wheel being now ended, the fish were stowed 
in the hold of the boat, the crew jumped ashore, and a right hearty appeal 
was made to the whiskey bottle. It was first tendered to the veteran Tom 
Purdie, to whom it was always observed to have'a natural gravitation, but to 
the astonishment of all, he barely put his lips to the quaigh, and passed it to 
his nephew. ‘‘ Why, uncle mon, what the deil’s come ower ye? I never 
kent ye refuse a drappie afore, no not sin I war a callant; I canna thole to see 
ye gang that gate.” ‘ Why, I’ll tell ye what it is, Charlie. I gota repreef 
from Sir Walter for being fou the ither nicht.” ‘‘ Eh, uncle, how was that ?”’ 
“Why,” says Sir Walter, ‘“‘ Tom,” says he, “‘ I sent for ye on Monday, and 
ye were not at hame at eight o’clock ; I doubt ye were fou, Tom;” “ I’] 
joust tell ye the hale truth,” says I, ‘‘ I gaed round by the men at wark at 
Rymer’s Glen, and came in by Tarfield ; then I went to Darnick, and had 
a glass o’ whiskey wi’ Sandy Trummel at Susy’s, and I war joust coming awa 
when Rob steppit in, and cried for half a muchkin. I was na for takkin 
mair, but the glasses were filled, and I did not like to be beat wi’ them, so I 
tuk mine.” ‘And is that all you had, Tom?” said Sir Walter. ‘Aye, 
indeed was it,’”’ said I; ‘* but Heaven have a care o’ me, I never was the war 
of it, till 1 was ganging up by Jemmy Mercer’s by Coat’s Green; and when 
I cam up by Kerr side I wanted to see Maister Laidlaw, but I thoucht I 
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durst na gang in ; and how I got hame I dinna ken, for I never minded it na 
mair ; but our war wife ina terrible bad key the morning, because I wair sair 
wanted last nicht.’? ‘* Well,’ said the maister, ‘‘ ye mun never do the like 
again, Tom.” We then ganged to the woods, and thinned the trees ; and I 
laboured with the axe at thae that Sir Walter marked. ‘‘ Now Tom,” says 
he, ‘* you will go home with me, for you have been working very hard, and 
a glass of whiskey will do you good;” and he cawed to Nicholson to bring 
Tom a glass o’ Glenlivet. I tuk it doon ; and mon, if yee’d found it, it beat 
a’ the whiskey I ever tasted in my life. ‘* Well Tom,” said Sir Walter, 
‘“how do ye feel after it? Do ye think another glass will do ye ony harm ?” 
[ said naething, but I thoucht I wad like anither, and Nicholson poured out 
ain, and I tuk it. Then the maister said, ‘‘ Tom, do ye feel ony thing the 
war o’ it?” ‘* Nau, nau,” said I, ‘‘ but it’s terrible powerfu’, and three times 
as strang as ony whiskey I ever drank in my life. ‘‘ Then Tom,” says Sir 
Walter, ‘‘ never tell me that three glasses o’ Susy’s whiskey will fill ye fou, 
when ye have drank twa of mine, which you say is three times as strong, and 
you feel all the better for it.” Hey mon, I never was so taen by the face in 
a’ my life! I didna ken where toluk. The deil faw me if ever he cotch me 
sO again. 


We have only now to observe, that Mr. Scrope’s manner of com- 
position in the present publication is in his best and liveliest style ; 
pleasing and also true, as some short experience qualifies us to 
attest, to the nature, the demands, and the details of his subject. 
[t is impossible to be a sportsman and an adept in salmon-fishing 
and not an enthusiast. Hence a touch of exaggeration is likely 
cnough to be lent to the pictures and the passages of persons who take 
it upon themselves to amuse or instruct by means of their own 
reminiscences. One must make allowance, too, for slight facetious 
efforts that may after all have affectation in them. But so long as 
there is mind and matter in the discourse, and,a strong current of 
heartiness, perhaps this sort of extravagances may be regarded in the 
light of embellishments that are perfectly understood and may effec- 
tively be employed. 


— A a eS — De a a 7 — 


Art. XIII.—Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brnnswick, and other 
British Provinces of North America, with a Plan of National Colo- 
nization. By James S. Bucktnenam. Fisher. 


Tuts maketh, if our memory serveth faithfully, the ninth volume 
which America has stood for, amongst Mr. Buckingham’s numerous 
writings and multifarious enterprises. How many shelves his pen 
might have stocked, had his travels begun in the United States and 
intended to round the globe, it is needless to conjecture. It may be 
enough on this point to say, that his original purpose was to prose- 
cute his journey through Mexico; to stretch its course even to 
China, via the Sandwich Islands; and to return to England through 
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India by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Such an extent and 
compass of voyaging and travelling, coupled with the fact that 
Mr. Buckingham had previously traversed many countries, and 
sojourned in quite opposite regions of the earth,—being conversant 
with almost every variety of climate, people, and institution,— 
almost a perfect cosmopolite in experience and observation,—are 
circumstances which would, we presume, have given birth to volume 
after volume, or twos and threes of stout octavos in rapid succession, 
unless the traveller had entirely altered his plan of writing and 
reporting, and Mr. Buckingham confined himself to some more limited 
method; such as, for instance, speaking of little else than what 
came under his own immediate observation; and refraining from 
lengthy disquisition and every sort of sentimentality. Indeed, 
supposing that he could have encountered and achieved such a gigan- 
tic task as the mere penning of the circumnavigating library would have 
imposed, there is reason for supposing that the magnitude and heavi- 
ness of the performance would have effectually repelled every pur- 
chaser, and that only in our great privileged museums of books, would 
the volumes ever have arrested notice, and of those readers alone 
that dig into mines, or furitively borrow and compile from ponderous 
masses. Checked, even as Mr. Buckingham’s progress has _ been, 
partly by the loss of the entire earnings of his lecturing journies 
and sojourning in America,—having invested the ‘ three thousand” 
pounds thus accumulated in three different public securities, each of 
which failed,—and partly by the distracted condition of the East, 
we suspect that his readers had begun to grow weary of his nar- 
ratives and lucubrations, even while confined to the United States; 
a feeling, we are convinced, which will gather strength on his passing 
into the British provinces of North America, not merely on account 


of the formidable prolongation of the work, but of its individual, 


qualities. 
And yet, we are satisfied that in no other work can the reader 
obtain an equally full, or such a faithful representation of America, 
and of the Americans, limiting our remark to the United States, as 
has been supplied by our painstaking and candid author. He draws 
his historical notices, if from easily accessible, yet from authori- 
tative sources; his personal inquiries, without falter and fail, are 
with earnestness and exactitude conducted; his observation is 
stretched to a great diversity of objects, and his deduced opinions 
are fair, impartial, and bear the impress of benevolence very strongly 
Stamped on them. The work, as a whole, not only informs and 
teaches, but is felt to do one’s heart good. If long-winded, it is 
ample; if stilted in manner, it abounds with rational entertaining 
matter. 
_ Mr. Buckingham’s Canada, &c., follows the general plan observed 
in regard to the United States; but is not, we think, so distin- 
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guished in respect of novelty of subject and of observation, nor even 
of minute details and byeway description ; although we have been un- 
able to do more than take a very hasty peep into the volume, and may 
have overlooked new points, and others that are handled with fresh 
ability, to the development of novel facts and views. Still, the 
author’s opportunities for observation appear to have been more 
restricted, both as relates to continuance and variety, than on the 
other side of the border; much of his time having been spent in 
passing from place to place, in boat or coach; while the towns and 
stations at which the traveller stops are generally in beaten tracks, 
which, besides, do not offer much to induce the anxious observer to 
transverse routes. At the same time, it strikse us, that leisure and 
penetration might have enabled the author to work out a fuller and 
more striking picture of the British Provinces, especially where the 
path has been but seldom or lamely trodden, as in the colonies of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Buckingham’s volumes are not the most available in respect 
of furnishing short passages for extract, so as to convey a clear notion 
of his manner, and the stores of information which he presents, or 
satisfy the reader upon the points handled. If the search be for 
novelties, the reviewer must be perplexed, seeing that the thing is 
not merely so rare, but so undiscernable, except by combining many 
parts, and weighing sepdrate masses, as to require a careful summary 
to bring the germ within a narrow space. Had we time for going 
through the labour, we should entertain no fear about setting before 
the students of manners and character very distinct and nicely touched 
sketches drawn from the volume immediately under consideration. 
As it is, the book does contain, here and there, notices that bear se- 
lection, and are sufficient to stand alone; as our first cited passage 
exemplifies, the subject being one of contrasts, and also of positive 
testimony. The author is speaking of the people of the United 
States as compared with the Canadians :— 


Of the points of dissimilarity there are many more than points of resem- 
blance ; some of them to the advantage, but others to the reproach of the 
Canadians. One of the first of these points that struck us, was the solici- 
tation of beggars. We had been nearly three years in the United States 
without seeing an American beggar in the streets; but we had not been 
landed five minutes in Toronto before we were accosted by several between 
the wharf and our hotel. In the States, we had never women employed in 
manual labour; here we witnessed several instances of it; and of ragged, 
swearing, and profligate boys, we saw a greater number in Toronto than in 
the largest cities of the Union. On the other hand, we saw no persons here 
who chewed tobacco; there was less of hurrying and driving to and fro in 
the streets ; the shopkeepers were all more civil and obliging, the servants 
were more respectful/and attentive, and all classes more polite. Even at the 
hotel, when the ladies rose to retire from the table, the gentlemen all rose, 
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and stood till they had withdrawn; a custom we had never once seen ob- 
served at the public tables in America ; though there the respect and de- 
ference to the sex is shown in another way, by no gentleman being permitted 
to take his place until the ladies are first seated. 

The state of society in Toronto appeared to us peculiarly agreeable. We 
had the advantage, it is true, of mingling with the best; but I may say, with 
the strictest truth, that these appeared to me to combine all the requisites of 
the most perfect social intercourse—elegance without ostentation, compe- 
tency without extravagance, learning without pedantry, politeness without 
frivolity, hospitality without intemperance, and a manly frankness and can- 
dour without undue familiarity. Wedined out more frequently at Toronto, 
in the course of the three weeks we passed here, than in the United States in 
the space of three years; and there,was a heartiness and cordiality, which 
seemed to indicate the most perfect confidence in the good sense and honour 
of all present—the very opposite of the cold and cautious look and manner 
so frequently observable in the intercourse of Americans with their English 
visitors in the United States. 


Society is not so favourably spoken of when witnessed in Montreal. 


The general society of Montreal did not appear to us to be as elegant and 
refined as that of Toronto. There is a large body of official personages 
and professional men, and astill larger admixture of the military, but the 
former did not seem to us to bring the same degree of excellence, in attain- 
ments or manners, into society, as we had observed at Toronto; while the 
military have the character, and many of them had the appearance, 
of being intemperate and dissipated. The manner in which many of these 
had comported themselves towards ladies, both married and single, was 
spoken of in terms of severe reprobation; and it was said that many 
serious and painful dissentions had been occasioned in hitherto happy fami- 
lies, in consequence of the improper correspondence and intercourse between 
the officers and members of several of the most respectable houses. By many, 
this laxity of domestic morals was attributed to the influence of evil example 
in high places; and it was thought that while those who occupied the 
highest stations, and who ought therefore to be examples of private as well 
as public purity to their inferiars, lived in utter disregard of the domestic 
proprieties, it was not to be wondered at that persons of inferior station and 
authority should indulge their evil propensities, and hope to pass uncensured 
with impunity. 


These passages have been pointed out to us as affording favourable 
and extractable specimens of the book. In accordance with another 
suggestion we quote the following relative to the walks and roads of 

oronto :— 


The side-walks are chiefiy, though not entirely, of wooden plank, placed 
longitudinally, as on a ship’s deck, and forming a far more clean, dry, elastic, 
and comfortable material for walking on, than any pavement of stone or 
brick. In the few instances, indeed, in which flat stone pavement is used 
instead of wood, it is extremely disagreeable to pass from the latter to the 
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former; the difference being quite as great as that experienced in passing 
from the rough stone pavement of the centre of Broadway, at New York, to 
the smooth and noiseless wooden pavement opposite the City Hall and Park, 
where this transition takes place. 

Not only are these wooden side-walks in general use here, but, in one in- 
stance, planks of fir have been used for making an extensive road into the 
country leading eastward from Toronto to Kingston. We drove about six 
miles out on this road beyond the river Don ; and I never remember to have 
travelled so smoothly. The planks composing the road are about fifteen feet 
in length, a foot in breadth, and an inch in thickness: they are sawn smoothly, 
but are not planed. The road is first levelled, and on the bed thus formed 
these planks are laid across transversely, and not lengthwise as in the side- 
walks. A small portion of soil and dust is strewed over the whole, to pre- 
vent unnecessary friction on the wooden surface ; so that unless the’attention 
of the traveller was called to the fact, he would not perceive the planks over 
which he was driving, though he would recognize the unusual smoothness of 
the road by the motion. But while to the casual observer it presents the 
same earthy and dusty appearance as any other road, there are no ruts or pits 
in it—scarcely, indeed, a mark of the horses’ feet or carriage-wheels that 
pass over it. Onclose examination, however, he will see the separate planks 
and trace their lines of junction; and he will also hear the peculiar, dull, 
smooth sound, given out by the low rumbling of his vehicle over this wooden 
platform. In addition to the great comfort of driving on such a road as this, 
I was glad to learn that it is so much less expensive here, where pine wood 
is abundant, than the Macadamized roads, that it is likely to be extensively 
used over all the country in future. A road ofthe former description costs at 
least 1,000/. per mile, and requires repair in this climate almost every year. 
A road of the latter kind can be well made for 500/. a mile in the first instance 
and would not require to be repaired more than once in ten years. The pre- 
sent road has been laid down for six years, without a single plank having 
been required to be removed; and the general impression here is, that it 


would last six years longer if left untouched, before it would require any 
reparation whatever. 


Mr. Buckingham’s * Plan of National Colonization” is not novel 
asatheory. Let those who have taste and time for the business, 
examine and discuss its practicability. 





Art. XIV.—The Jubilee of the World; an Essay on Christian 
Missions to the Heathen. By the Rev. Jonn MacFrar.ane, 
Minister of Collesie, Fifeshire. Collins, Glasgow, 


Tuts volume has been published at the recommendation of four of 
the adjudicators of the Missionary Prize Essay Society, and under 
the sanction of the Committee. ‘The adjudicators are chosen to 
represent the different churches that have practically acknowledged 
the obligation to engage in the high enterprize of Christianizing the 
world,—viz., the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the 
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Independents, the Baptists, and the Wesleyans; the idea being 
entertained that friendly competition may operate beneficially towards 
the unanswerable proclamation and advocacy cf the paramount 
cause Just mentioned. 

A great number of essays were received competing for the prizes 
offered ; nor was Mr. Macfarlane the first or even the second of the 
successful authors. ‘‘ The Jubilee of the World,” however, appears 
to us to be the most comprehensive, powerfully argued, and truly 
eloquent work that we have perused on the great subject. Remark- 
ably clear and convincing are his facts and his reasonings; com- 
manding as the scriptures themselves are his doctrines; while there 
is a total absence of mere sentimentality, the whole being in a tone 
of manly earnestness and fervour worthy of a Christian champion. 

Mr. Macfarlane throws his essay into three great divisions ;— 
first, the Objects and Resources of the Missionary Work; secondly, 
the Duty of Christians towards the Heathens, and the Means of its 
Performance; and thirdly, the Motives and Encouragements to pro- 
mote the Diffusion of the Gospel ; each of these divisions breaking 
into subordinate chapters. 

It is not our purpose to follow the author from division to divi- 
sion, but merely to confine ourselves to one of the chapters, which 
appears to us to have more of novelty and force in it than have ever 
attracted our attention on this momentous theme: we allude to that 
branch of the essay under the third grand division, which treats of 
the Reflex Influence of the Missionary Enterprise as a motive to 
increased activity. This chapter will furnish us with samples quite 
sufficient to test the ability and manner of the author, and also to 
recommend the cause of missions to the heathen to persons who may 
have thought lightly or even hostilely on the subject. 

What are some of the positive benefits which missionary enter- 
prise has conferred on the civilized nations of the earth—of Chris- 
tendom ? 


It has increased the range of human knowledge; it has replenished mu- 
seums with relics and curiosities illustrative of the condition and habits of 
remote and barbarous nations ; it has presented man under new aspects and 
shades of character, and has enlarged the field of research, both in physical 
and moral science. It has produced descriptions of regions little known be- 
fore,—journals, narratives of voyages, travels, and adventures, which, while 
they equal inthe general information they display, infinitely surpass in in- 
terest and usefulness most works in the same department of literature. It 
is preparing the way for the extension of commerce; has given rise to a 
taste for British manufactures, where they had never formerly been intro- 
duced; has communicated anew impulse to industry, by which the unknown 
resources of other climes are to be developed, and a wider circulation of mu- 
tual benefits promoted among men. Already has it been the means of 
establishing a friendly intercourse with reclaimed savages, and of opening a 
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field for British enterprise in those distant seas where Cook was murdered 
and Magellan slain. It has in a great degree prepared the Negroes in our 
West India colonies for a transition from a state of slavery to the enjoyment 
of their just rights as men and fellow subjects; so that Christian Mission- 
aries, who not long ago were looked upon with jealousy, or who were actually 
arraigned as the promoters of discord or insubordination, have been recog- 
nised and congratulated by the public functionaries of the State, as the in- 
struments of the peace and go_d order that prevail. It may be safely 
asserted indeed, that independently of the ulterior and principal object of the 
undertaking, in these, and similar collateral results, if it has not already re- 


paid, it will most amply repay the whole expenditure employed in conduct- 
ing it. 


The missionary work, proceeds Mr. Macfarlane, has elicited some 
of the best and noblest qualities of the human heart; and has led to 
the culture of capabilities that might have for ever remained latent 
for want of an occasion to exercise themselves. One of the results of 
this display has been to confirm the wavering and the suspicious 


with regard to the truth and power of the Gospel. The essayist 
continues :— 


It is impossible to read some of the works of Christian Biography to 
which the Missionary undertaking has given rise, or to mark the bearing of 
many who are engaged in conducting it, without experiencing some such 
salutary influence. ‘That labour of love has been the means of manifesting | 
more strikingly than any occasion or crisis that has arisen in an age wanting 
in stirring incident, the purity, self-denial and benevolence, the energy and 
elevation of character to which the religion of Christ can conduct its disci- 
ples. If not exactly occurring under our own eye, at least in our own day, 
and upon testimony that brings to the mind a certainty as great as if we had 
been actual spectators of the scenes that are described, we know what the 
force of Christian principle has done in the person of many a devoted Mis- 
sionary. We have seen him leave his native land,—forego the ease and the 
comforts of home,—labour in season and out of season, in the midst of what- 
ever is discouraging, depressing and apparently hopeless, till he sunk into 
the grave, which became the solemn monument of his fidelity and zeal. We 
have seen even a female nature acquire new intrepidity and power without 
losing aught of its grace and tenderness, when going forth as an angel of 
mercy, to cheer with the accents of-celestial truth the desolate abodes of 
heathenism, and to teach the tongue of little Pagan children to lisp the Re- 
deemer’s name; pursuing her self-imposed task of benevolence till her fragile 
frame drooped and withered under the intense rays of a burning sun, and the 
exhaustion of toil requited by no human hand. We scruple not to say, that 
in some of our recent sketches of Missionary character, there is exhibited a 
holy love to Christ and to His cause ; a purity and stedfastness of purpose, 
——a patient endurance,—an enlightened and indefatigable benevolence, only 
equalled by the confessors and martyrs of the early Church, and scarcely less 
confirmatory of Christian faith, than the edifying testimony they bore to the 
divine power of ‘truth as it is in Jesus.”’ 
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The missionary work is advantageous to the Church, not merely 
by indirectly enlivening her zeal and preventing a still greater stag- 
nation of the vital principle of piety, but by nature and immediate 
influence ; for it tends directly to encourage and promote the growth 
of personal religion. 


The work, as it implies toa certain amount, so is it fitted‘ to promote, 
PERSONAL RELIGION in all who are engaged in it, and that in a two-fold 
way. It can scarcely fail, in the first place, to suggest to the mind the flag- 
rant inconsistency between indifference as to one’s own spritual character and 
condition, and his professed solicitude, as to the salvation of remote nations. 
I donot say that this is always its effect. The deceitfulness of sin sometimes 
sadly appears, in a too successful attempt to substitute outward activity for 
the inward graces of the Christian character,—to deck itself in the tinsel 
ornament of a busy and a bustling zeal, to cover under the gorgeous robe 
of a showy and superficial philanthrophy, a distaste for the devout and purify- 
ing exercises of the heart. Men may, and often do, pervert and abuse the 
best instrumentality. But it will scarcely be denied, that there is a direct 
and powerful tendency in the Missionary work, to bring before the tribunal 
of conscience the momentous subject of a personal interest in the gospel 
salvation. 

In the case of a number of people met, in whatever capacity, whether as 
a Church, or as a miscellaneous assemblage, or as a Committee, for delibera- 
tion or prayer in behalf of heathen lands, what question is more natural to 
arise in the mind of each than this:—do I myself stand in the relation to 
Christ in, which it is my professed desire, that others should be brought? 
Upon the slightest reflection, a feeling of incongruity must be awakened in 
every bosom, between real carelessness upon the one point, and professed 
anxiety upon the other. Ifthe topic be evaded, or the just and salutary re- 
flection suppressed, the very fact of such language being applicable implies, 
that an effort is necessary, to resist the practical effect which the enterprise 
is fitted to produce. Whatever, therefore, has a tendency thus to keep alive 
a salutary suspicion, and to guard against self-deception in a matter of eter- 
nal moment, must be regarded as no inconsiderable ingredient in the spiritual 
healthfulness of a Christian community. 


The work operates in another way, it impresses the obligation on 
the part of each individual to manifest his own personal devotedness 
and obedience. And what would be its effects if the purity and 
consistency of Christian character were displayed but by one coun- 
try, or even one section of the Church? But the display of these 
beauties will never be witnessed until each member be practically 
convinced that the Church is formed of individuals, every one of 
whom has his particular part to perform. 


Nor may any justly suppose that he is individually too inconsiderable or 
minute a particle to contribute at all to this general result. He may one 
do it imperceptibly, but he does it really. The addition of a single ounce 
to the gravity of the earth would affect the motion of the whole system. A 
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very small infusion of active antiseptic matter may retard or prevent the cor- 
ruption of a large mass. Ten righteous men would have saved the cities 
of the plain from destruction. He, therefore, who feels a lively interest in 
the progress and establishment of the truth throughout the world, has, in 
the existence of that very interest, a pure and sublime motive present to his 
mind, to the vigorous cultivation of Christian qualities, in addition to all the 
other considerations which invite to personal holiness. To elevate by his in- 
fluence or example the standard of religious sentiment and feeling within 
his own circle or neighbourhood,—among his own dependents or children, is 
to furnish the means and materials of propagating the truth, and of per- 
petuating its advancement to remotest generations. And is not every ad- 
dition that is thus made to the moral forces, which impel to Christian activity 


and attainment, to be numbered among the greatest blessings that can be 
conferred upon the world ? 


One of the most cogent motives and arguments is well put by 
starting with the assertion, that foreign missions have exercised a 
favourable influence at home, “by directing attention more fully 
to the spiritual condition of our own country.” This is quite in 
accordance with human nature, not to speak of the enlargement and 
countenance which theology teaches,—of the Scriptural doctrine, 
that a divine blessing is poured upon those who fulfil the commands 
of God; for what is more true than that charity is generative, were 
it but from the remunerative pleasure which flows from its exercise, 
or more in agreement with what is to be witnessed daily, than that he 
who considerately gives to one needy individual or institution, is the 
most prompt and cheerful in forwarding the interests of another,— 
it may be not with his purse, but at least by the sunshine of his 
countenance, and the attractive harmony of his benevolent life? Well 
does Mr. Macfarlane observe, ‘did you dry up the fountain of 
missionary benevolence, you would at the same ‘time dry up the 
fountain and stop the stream which would spread moral verdure and 
beavty over the entire surface of our native soil.” 


As the feeling of incongruity is strongly produced by a sense of actual 
carelessness for one’s own salvation, and professed solicitude for the salvation 
of the heathen ; so, an incongruity no less palpable occurs to the mind as 
being involved in active endeavours to enlighten and reclaim the Hottentots 
of Africa, combined with a total neglect of the scarcely less ignorant heathen 
at home. The claims of ignorance and guilt having found access to the 
heart in one case, prepare for estimdting and feeling the force of similar 
claims in another case. When aman is once awakened, he becomes con- 
scious of the objects in his own immediate neighbourhood still more fully 
than of those at a distance. When his eyes are once opened, he sees what 
is near still more distinctly than what is far off. If the sleep of the Church 
was first disturbed by the loud and bitter cry of distress, wafted upon the 
breeze from the distant and perishing millions of Asia and Africa, the pierc- 
ing note which reached the dull ear and opened the heavy eye has at the 
Same time awakened a regard to similar necessities at our own door. The 
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active endeavours made for our own country are in no small degree to be re- 
ferred to the energies which foreign objects called into wakeful existence. 
And we may venture to propound it as an incontrovertible truth, entering 
into the very nature and essence of the Missionary enterprise, and to be de- 
veloped in its future history,—that in the same proportion that the gospel 
is zealously propagated abroad, will the interests of religion be zealously 
protected and promoted at home. 


Again, whatever gives honour to Scripture, and inspires confi- 
dence in its power and efficacy, has a wholesome influence upon the 
state of the Church. 


The Missionary work is an experiment of the efficacy of Scripture truth 
made under new circumstances. It is undertaken in simple and entire re- | 
liance on the innate and omnipotent power of that truth. In so far as it 
succeeds, it goes to demonstrate the undiminished quality of vegetation that 
there is in the good seed of the word, when committed even to a hitherto 
untried soul. That seed has, it is true, long taken root and brought forth 
fruit in Christendom, and every instance there of its power in “ converting 
the soul” will be gratefully acknowledged by the devout mind, and regarded 
as a new evidence of its unchangeable character. But there are many cir- 
cumstances that tend to conceal its inherent energy from human observation. 
Its direct and immediate efficacy, proclaiming and vindicating its divine 
origin, does not stand forth so pa!>bly to the public eye as to constrain uni- 
versal attention, and to dispel pre; .dice and unbelief. Its simplicity has in 
many cases been corrupted, and its strength impaired, by the intermixture 
of human invention. The assent which it receives is rather that of edu- 
cation than of conviction. Acting for successive ages through those insti- 
tutions which itself has been the means of calling into existence in Christian 
lands, men are apt to give to the secondary means and instruments by which 
its influence is conveyed, the honour which is due to truth alone. Modi- 
fying the condition of society by a secret and silent power, the subordinate 
agents which it brings to its aid are too often looked upon as the primary 
and procuring causes of the blessings which it bestows. i: 


This argument is pursued in the following happy strain of elo- 
quence, and with a pertinent recognition of facts which prompt to 
further efforts :— 


The Missionary with the Bible in his hand goes to break. up the fallow 
ground of heathenism. All the arrangements and habits of society, as well 
as the tastes of the natural heart are against him. The success that attends 
his efforts therefore can never be referred to any of those subsidiary means, 
which in a Christian country promote the continuance and support of a sys- 
tem that has long held an undisputed sway. What is done in heathen lands 
is undeniably effected by the force of Scripture truth, aided only by the 
influence of the spirit of truth. Every-spot that is enlightened,—every waste 
place that is reclaimed,—every idol that is renounced,—every heart that is 
renewed,—every ingredient that is shed into the cup of human enjoyment, i 
is a new and striking evidence of the inherent power of divine truth. The | 
same kind and manner of evidence is brought back to the Church and the | 
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world, which in the primitive age arose from the first triumphs of Christi 
an‘ty. Whatever conviction was produced in favour of gospel truth, from 
the energy itdisplayed in subverting the previously existing systems of su- 
perstition that prevailed, that conviction may now be produced in proportion 
to the amount of energy it displays in a similar field. In so far as the word 
of God prevails in heathen lands, is there a visible and palpable proof brought 
under the observation of all men, that there is a divine efficacy in that word, 
-—that it has a heavenly Author,—that we follow no cunningly devised 
fables,—that ‘‘ holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 

Already have some such trophies been won to the honour of the Bible. 
The light of a new and fresh conviction has thus been poured into the’ 
Christian mind. Little as has been done, principally because little has been 
attempted in modern times,—the inherent power of the religion of Jesus 
has been exhibited to the public eye in scenes where it has accomplished its 
triumphs unaided and alone. We do not now need to derive our sole con, 
viction from the evidence of history, we have seen with our own eyes the 
evidence of facts. We have seen, in cases too few indeed to meet the wishes 
of Christian benevolence, and upon a scale as yet too limited to attract the 
observation of the world,—we have seen enough to prove the superhuman. 
power and the celestial origin of Christian truth. We have seen it subdue 
and renovate the human heart, and exert an energy which only requires to 
be more fully developed, in order to transform the wilderness into a fruitful 
field. And, if we shall suppose that its progress in the same direction shall 
advance and its triumphs accumulate, how salutary we may expect that progress 
to become in its effects upon Christian States. May we not reasonably 
hope, that by the visible demonstration thus afforded of the unabated virtue 
and vigour of the Bible, a wavering faith shall be rebuked and strengthened, 
indifference shall be awakened and arrested, and infidelity itself shall be 
made to acquiesce and adore? We do not step a hairbreadth beyond the line 
of a fair and rational expectation when we say, that in this form the precious 
seed with which the anxious sower is sent forth to heathien lands is likely to 
return with an increase of an hundred-fold to our own bosoms. 


We would with pleasure accompany Mr. Macfarlane while he 
maintains that a zealous and judicious prosecution of the missionary 
work tends to promote unity among the various sections of the 
Christian world. But we must desist. We had marked certain 
passages in the parts of the essay where the author undertakes to 
answer the current objections to the grand enterprise under consi- 
deration, on account of the triumphant character of his arguments 
and evidences. But our limits forbid; so that we are obliged to 
conclude, and do so by fearlessly repeating Mr. Macfarlane’s asser- 
tion, when he declares that the cause of missions has not only out- 


lived, but lived down most of the objections and calumnies with 
which it was wont to be assailed. 
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Ant. XV.—The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Arkin. 2 


vols. Longman. 


Miss A1kin is favourably known as the author of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Charles the First,” of ‘‘ Elizabeth,” and some other royal person- 
ages. But her name has not of late been pressed upon the notice of 
the public so often as it merits. Consequently we gladly hail her 
reappearance, for the strong the presumption is that she comes forward 
with a matured production, something that will abide and reward 
examination. Nor will the anticipation be over-stretched, if she is 
to be tried according to the merits of the present volumes; for they 
are the result of great care and research, of a predominating admira- 
tion and an able delineation of their celebrated subject. It adds to 
the attractiveness of the work that the author is Addison’s warm and 
thorough apologist, however much this may detract from its histori- 
cal value. She is infact his zealous advocate, not unfrequently dis- 
playing the art of a special pleader. Still it is the completest life 
that has yet been published of the Essayist, not merely because it takes 
the fullest view of his character and career, but because of the new 
lights that have been brought to his history from sources not 
previously investigated or duly considered. 

A few passages at the late period of the month that these volumes 
have come under our notice, with the slenderest connecting links 
possible, must suffice to indicate to our readers the abundance of 
the materials in them, and the way in which they are adjusted. 
Addison was born in 1672, on May-day, and was the eldest son of 
the Dean of Lichfield. He was at an early period of his life sent 
to the Charter-house, where he soon formed a friendly intimacy with 
Richard Steele. From being a private pupil at this institution 
Joseph passed to Oxford, where he distinguished himself, and was 
promoted accordingly. His Latin verses were the pieces which 
appear first to have attracted attention. But ere long he attempted 
poetry in his mother-tongue. Dryden’s translations must have par- 
ticularly captivated the youth, and similar performances would tend 
to equip him for ready composition in both languages. He dedi- 
cated to “glorious John” in 1693 what are considered to be amongst 
the very first of his English verses. And, we are told, 


Soon afterwards, the ambition of emulating what he praised, engaged 
Addison himself in a translation of the second Georgic, of which the elder 
poet complaisantly remarked, after this, ‘‘my second swarm is scarce worth 
the hiving.” This courtesy was again requited on the part of the younger, 
by the humble but welcome service of supplying arguments to most of the 
books of the Aineid, and by the present of a critical essay on the Georgics 
which Dryden printed as a preface to his own translations, but, by the specia, 
desire of the author, without his name. 
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By-and-by Addison gave tokens of critical judgment and taste; 
but still, according to the fashion of the age, he indulged in dedica- 
tions lavish of praise and of flattery, and addressed for the most part 
to illustrious persons, or prudently taking advantage of such public 
events for his themes as to obtain political countenance by the pow- 
erful. The fruit of these efforts and opportune selections was high 
patronage, which ere long procured for him a pension from the 
crown of £300 a-year. ‘The Whigs were at that time in power, 
and Addison was not slow to profess his adhesion to the party. 
The pension was granted on the condition that he should betake 
himself to foreign travel, in order to qualify him for office. Accord- 
ingly he undertook the grand tour. ‘This was in 1699. Larly after 
starting his letters indicate an observant spirit and turn. For exam- 
ple, he writes from Paris in the following terms :— 


As for the state of Learning ; There is no Book comes out at present that 
has not something in it of an Air of Devotion. Dacier has bin fore’d to 
prove his Plato a very good Christian before he ventures upon his Transla- 
tion, and has so far comply’d with ye Tast of the Age that his whole book 
is over-run with Texts of Scripture, and ye notion of prze-existence supposed 
to be stol’n from two verses of the prophets. Nay ye Humour is grown so 
universal that it is got among ye Poets who are every day publishing Lives 
of Saints and Legends in Rhime. 


He remained in France for a considerable time, in order to be- 
come conversant with the language of the country. His eye was 
beginning too to scan with critical nicety the beauties of scenery, 
affording means of pronouncing upon the gradual development of 
his mind and tastes. He thus writes of Fontainebleau :— 


It is situated among rocks and woods that give you a fine variety of 
Savage prospects. The King has Humour’d the Genius of the place, and 
only make use of so much art as is necessary to Help and regulate Nature 
without reforming her too much. The cascades seem to break through the 
Clefts and cracks of Rocks that are cover’d over with Moss, and look as if 
they were piled upon one one another by Accident. There is an Artificial Wild- 
ness in the Meadows, Walks, and Canals, and ye Garden instead of a Wall 
is Fenc’d on the Lower End by a Natural mound of Rock-work that strikes 
the Eye very Agreeably. For in my part I think there is something more 
charming in these rude heaps of Stone than in so many Statues, and wou’d 
as soon see a River winding through Woods and Meadows as when it is 
toss’d up in such a Variety of figures at Versailles. 


It was a happy idea in furtherance of enviable introductions to 
lettered foreigners to carry with_him a copy of his best Latin pieces, 
contained in one of the volumes of the “Muse Anglicane.” 
Boileau was of the celebrities whom these poems won over to the 
tourist. The following are some of the notices which Addison gives 
of this eminent writer :— 
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Amorg other Learned ‘men I had ye honour to be introduc’d to Mr. 
Boileau, who is now retouching his works and putting ‘em out in a new Im- 
pression. He is old and a little Deaf but talks incomparably well in his own 
calling. He heartily hates an Ill poet and throws himself into a passion 
when he talks of any one that has not a high respect for Homer and Virgil. 
I don’t know whether there is more of old Age or Truth in his Censures on 
y° French writers, but he wonderfully decrys y* present and extols very 
much his former contemporarys, especially his two intimate friends Arnaud 
and Racine. I askt him whether he thought Telemaque was not a good 
modern piece: he spoke of it with a great deal of esteem, and said that it 
gave us a better notion of Homer’s way of writing y® any translation of his 
works could do, but that it falls however infinitely short of y® Odyssee, for 
Mentor, says he, is eternally Preaching, but Ulysses shows us everything in 
his character and behaviour y* y° other is still pressing on us by his precepts 
and Instructions. He said y® punishment of bad Kings was very well 
invented, and might compare with anything of that nature in ye 6 Eneid, 
and that y® deceit put on Telemaque’s Pilot to make him misguide his master 
is more artful and poetical than y® Death of Palinurus.s * * He talk’d 
very much of Corneille, allowing him to be an excellent poet, but at y® same 
time none of y® best Traigique writers, for that he declaimed too frequently 
and made very fine Descriptions often when there was no occasion for ’em. 
Aristotle, says he, proposes two passions y‘ are proper to be rais’d by Tra- 
gedy, Terrour, and Pity, but Corneille endeavours at a new on w* is Admi- 
ration. He instanc’d in his Pompey (w" he told us y® late Duke of Condy 
thought y® best Tragedy yt was ever written) where in y° first scene y® King 
of Egypt runs into a very pompous and long description of ye battle of 
Pharsalia, tho’ he was then in a great hurry of affairs and had not himself bin 
present at it. 


A letter to Mr. Chamberlain Dashwood from Geneva will afford 
a specimen of the graceful wit, in which the traveller became such 
a proficient :— 


Dear Sir.—About three days ago, Mr. Bocher put a pretty snuff-box in 
my hand. I was not a little pleas’d to hear that it belonged to myself, and 
was much more so when I found it was a present from a Gentleman that I 
have so great an honour for. You did not probably foresee that it wou’d 
draw on you y® trouble of a Letter, but you must blame yourself for it. For 
my part I can no more accept of a Snuff-box without returning my acknow- 
ledgments, than I can take snuff without sneezing after it. This last I must 
own to you is so great an absurdity that I should be ashamed to confess it, 
were not I in hopes of correcting it very speedily. I am observ’d to have 
my Box oft’ner in my hand than those that have bin used to one these twenty 
years, for I cant forbear taking it out of my pocket whenever I think of Mr. 
Dashwood. You know Mr. Bays recommends Snuff as a great provocative 
to Wit, but you may produce this Letter as a standing Evidence against him. 
I have since y°® beginning of it taken above a dozen pinches, and still find 
myself much more inclin’d to sneeze than to jest. From whence I conclude 
that Wit and Tobacco are not inseparable, or to make a Pun of it, tho’ a 
Man may be master of a snuff-box, 


“ Non cuicunque datum est habere Nasam.’ 
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I should be afraid of being thought a Pedant for my Quotation did not I 
know that y® Gentleman I am writing to always carrys a Horace in his 
pocket. But whatever you may think me, Pray S'do me y® Justice to 
esteem me. 


Addison returned to England towards the close of 1703, dispirited 
by the downfall of the administration that had dealt so handsomely 
towards him, and the suspension of the annual gift from the crown. 
He was thus more than ever induced to betake himself to literature. 
But good fortune was not pertinacious in her estrangement; for the 
field of Blenheim offered its triumphs to the pen of our man of letters ; 
and so highly to the satisfaction of persons in power did he acquit 
himself by “The Campaign,” that in a short time he obtained an 
under-secretaryship. He was now thirty-four years of age, and his 
fortunes made, both in respect of pecuniary independence and also of 
influence with the rich and the exalted in rank. We find him, for 
example, beginning to be on the familiar and playful terms with a 
member of the Warwick family, exhibited in the letter now to be 
cited :— 


My dearest Lord.—I can’t forbear being troublesome to your Lordship 
whilst I am in your neighbourhood. The business of this is toinvite you to 
a concert of music, which I have found out in a neighbouring wood. It 
begins precisely at six in the evening, and consists of a blackbird, a thrush, 
a robin-redbreast and a bullfinch. There is a lark that by way of overture 
sings and mounts till she is almost out of hearing; and afterwards, falling 
down leisurely, drops to the ground as soon as she has ended her song. The 
whole is concluded by a nightingale that has a much better voice than Mrs. 
Tofts, and something of the Italian manner in her divisions. If your Lord- 
ship will honour me with your company, I will promise to entertain you 
with much better music and more agreeable scenes, than ever you met with 
at the opera. 


The birth of the “Spectator” ere long followed, together with 
the renewal of intimacy with Steele, in spite of the wide differ- 
ence between their habits and condition. Miss Aikin thus disposes 
of certain transactions between the friends, which have been left in 


such obscurity that very opposite inferences have been drawn from 
their supposed nature :— 


There are traces in these letters of some pecuniary transactions between 
the friends : Steele informs his wife, in August 1708, that he has “ paid Mr. 
Addison the whole 1000/.,” and at a later period he says, ‘* Mr. Addison’s 
money you will have to-morrow noon.” No part of the correspondence 
affords the slighest confirmation of the story willingly received by Johnson, 
but discredited by Thyer, of Addison’s having put an execution into the 
house of his freind to recover a hundred pounds which he had lent him. 
Steele, in one account, is said to have told the circumstance with tears in his 
eyes ; another version of the story makes the debt 1000/., and represents 
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Addison as remitting to Steele the balance of the produce of the execution 
“with a genteel letter,” informing him that he had taken this step in order 
to awaken him to a sense of the inevitable ruin awaiting him from his habits 
of negligence and profusion; Steele, it is added, took the warning in good 
part, and believed the proceeding designed to do him service. ‘Tales thus 
contradictory carry their refutation with them ; but when, at a later period, 
Steele, in one of his frequent exigencies, informs his wife that he has raised 
money elsewhere, ‘* but was denied by his friend,” it is no improbable con- 
jecture that Addison might be the person referred to. The accurate Dr. 
Birch had doubtless some grounds for the observation, that their friendship 
endured to the end, “‘ with a few little bickerings on economical occasions.”’ 
When we consider the profligacy—almost the insanity—of Steele’s profusion 
in contrast with the undéviating economy and prudence by which Addison 
preserved himself free from temptations to private dishonesty or political, 
baseness which might have proved too strong for his virtue, it will appear 
certain that his purse could not at all times have been opened so freely as we 
find that it had once been, to the selfish and unprincipled importunities of 
his reckless associate. 


The development and career of Addison’s authorship, and the 
peculiar traits of his literary triumphs, afford themes for elaborate 
and interesting discussion. The influence of the ‘ Spectator” alone 
on life and manners, as well as in the department of criticism and 
letters, is a subject of no mean compass, and susceptible of nice 
disquisition. How powerful must have been the authority, and how 
much envied the praise of such a journal! Pope’s joy and grati- 
tude when his ‘Essay on Criticism” was flatteringly noticed, seem 
to have known no bounds, if one is to judge from the figurative 
terms, and the many strong expressions of the following docu- 
ment :— 


Sir,—I have past part of this Xmas with some honest Country Gentle- 
men, who have Wit enough to be good natured, but no manner of Relish for 
Criticsm or polite writing, as you may easily conclude when I tell you the 
never read the Spectator. This was the Reason I did not see that of y® 28th 
till yesterday at my Return home, wherein tho’ it be y® highest satisfaction 
to find myself commended by a Person whom all y® world commends, yet I 
am not more obliged to you for that, than for your Candour and Frankness 
in acquitting me with y® Errour I have been guilty of in speaking too freely 
of my Brother-Moderns. ‘Tis indeed y° common method of all counterfeits 
in Wit, as well as in Physic, to begin with warning us of others’ Cheats, in 
order to make y® more way for their own. But if ever this essay be thought 
worthy a second edition, I shall be very glad to strike out all such strokes 
which you shall be so kind as to point out to me: I shall really be proud of 
being corrected ; for I believe ’tis with y® Errors of y® Mind, as with y® 
Weeds of a Field w if they are consumed upon y® Place, enrich and im- 
prove it more, than !f none had ever grown there. Some of ye Faults’ of 
that book, I myself have found, and more (I am confident) others have, 
enough at least to have made me very humble, had not you given this public 
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approbation of it, which I can look upon only as ye effect of that Benevolence 
you have ever been so ready to show to any, who but make it their endea- 
vour to do well. But as a little Rain revivesea flower, which too much over- 
charges and depresses, so moderate praise encourages a young writer, but a 
great deal may injure him; and you have been so lavish in this Point, that 
I almost hope (not to call in Question your Judgement in y® Piece) that ’twas 
some particular partial Inclination to ye Author which carried you so far. 
This would please me more than I can express, for I should in good earnest 
be fonder of your Friendship than the World’s applause. I might hope too 
to deserve it better, since a man may more easily answer for his own sincerity 
than his own Wit. And if y® the highest Esteem built on y® justest ground 
in y® World, together with Gratitude for an obligation so unexpectedly con- 
ferred, can oblige a Man to be ever yours, I beg you to believe no one is 
more so than, Sir, your most Faithful and ob‘ servant, 
A. Pope. 


Our next extract gives the biographer’s version of Addison’s tem- 
perate political consistency, as opposed to Steele’s violence, on the 
peace of Utrecht; and also of a confidential interview with Boling- 


broke :— 


While Addison chid, without being able to moderate, the headlong zeal 
of his old associate, and lamenting in vain the ruin in which it was contri- 
buting to involve him, his own moderation, which was in reality the result 
of good sense, not indifference, inspired one of the opposite leaders with 
hopes of his eonversion. The value of such an accession to a party now 
shaken at once by assaults from without and dissensions within, justified a 
decided effort ; and Bolinbroke, to whom he was previously no stranger, 
asked of him a confidential interview. They conversed freely together for 
two hours, but parted with the full knowledge that “they differed toto caelo 
in politics.” Addison indeed, had !ong since penetrated into the true cha- 
racter of this accomplished man, but ambitious, resentful, and totally unprin- 
cipled politician. Spence relates from Pope, that on Parnell’s having been 
introduced into Lord Bolinbroke’s company, and speaking afterwards of the 
great pleasure he had in his conversation, Mr. Addison came out with his 
usual expression, “‘ If he had but as good a heart as he has a head,” and 
applied to him that ‘“‘ cankered Bolinbroke” from Shakespeare. 


Was Addison the author of “The Drummer?” Our closing 
extract will present Miss Aikin’s reasoning on the question, and 
exemplify the painstaking and neatness with which she discourses of 
the merits and honour of her hero. 


It was coldly received, although it was said to have been “ exquisitely 
acted ;’’ but Steele, believing it, from the delicacy of its strokes of humour, 
better fitted for the closet than the stage, published it soon after with a lau- 
datory preface. No hint of the author was given to the public, but Tonson 
paid what was thought the high price of fifty guineas for the copyright, under 
the impression that it was by Addison, after whose death Steele appears to 
have made a direct assertion to that effect. When therefore this comedy 
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was found to be omitted in Tickell’s posthumous edition of Addison’s works 
Tonson complained of having been imposed upon by Steele, who made 
his defence in that letter to Congreve, already cited, which he printed as an 
introduction to a second edition of the Drummer. In this piece, after making 
the general assertion that ‘no one who reads the preface which I published 
with it will imagine I could be induced to say so much as I then did, had I 
not known the man I best loved had had a part in it, or had I believed that 
any other concerned had much more to do with it than as an amanuensis,”’— 
he proceeds to defend this judgment on the ground of internal evidence, 
affirming that had he known nothing of the circumstances, he should have 
seen the humour of his friend in every page of it.. Then after digressing to 
some il-founded censures of Tickell’s account of the author’s delays in the 
completion of Cato, he thus proceeds: ‘‘1f I remember right, the fifth act 
was written in less than a week’s time ; for this was particular in this writer, 
that when he had taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed 
to write, he would walk about the room, and dictate it into language with as 
much freedom and ease as any one could write it down, and attend to the 
coherence and grammar of what he dictated. I have been often thus em- 
ployed by him; and never took it into my head, though he only spoke it, 
and I took all the pains of throwing it upon paper, that I ought to call my- 
self the writer of it. I will put all my credit among men of wit for the 
truth of my averment when I presume to say, that no one but Mr. Addison 
was in any other way the writer of the Drummer; at the same time I will 
allow that he sent for me, which he could always do, from his natural power 
over me, as much as he could for any of his clerks when he was Secretary of 
State ; and told me, “‘ that a gentleman then in the room had writtten a play 
that he was sure I would like; but it was to be a secret; and he knew I 
would take as much pains, since he recommended it, as I would for him.” 
This it will be observed, is no very cogent assertion of Addison’s claim to 
the piece ; but we have in corroboration both the plot, which has a striking 
point of resemblance with that of Rosamond,—there being in each a hus- 
band who visits his wife when she believes herself his widow,—and the 
style, in the humorous scenes, which bears strong marks of Addison. What 
is still more conclusive, Theobald has recorded, that he himself told him, 
that he had taken the character of Vellum from the steward in Fletcher’s 
Scornful Lady,—to which the similarity is very conspicuous. It might in- 
deed be a joint work ; but the total silence of Tickell on the subject during 
his life, and the fact that no hint to this effect exists among his papers, or 


in the traditions of his descendants, seems to award the authorship to 
Addison solely. 
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Art. XVI.—Hints to Servants; with twelve Illustrations. By Kenny 
MEaDows. 


Not any unworthy version of Swift’s celebrated advice to servants. The 
satire is keenly as well as amusingly pointed by the clever illustrater. 
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Art. XVII. Felix Summerly’s Recreation Hand Book Guides. 


Mr. Summerly has writen a series of Hand-books to some of the more 
remarkable buildings, and most distinguished national exhibitions in this 
country. ‘‘ Westminster Abdey,” and the ‘Temple Church” are of the 
number, there being for several of the subjects of these elegantly got up, and 


well illustrated works, editions of larger and smaller dimensions and price, : 


to suit the pockets of purchasers. A general observation will hold good of 
every one of the Guides that we have looked into: the historical notices, the 
descriptions, explanations, and criticisms, are sufficient; the remarks per- 
tinent and tasteful; andthe tone all that could be wished—neither too smart 
nor too sentimental. 





Art. XVIII. 4 Dream of a Queen’s Reign. 


Adopting the threadbare fiction of having discovered a manuscript some two 
centuries Old, containing a narrative of the Dream, the author touches on 
sundry occurrences in Queen Victoria’s reign, which appear to him to offer 
salient points for the display of his humour and a lavish use of compliments 
to her Majesty. The effort looks like one of labour rather than of sponta- 
neous satire, and is therefore pointless and tiresome. 





Art. XIX. The Teeth Physiologically Considered, their Development, 
Diseases, Preservation, and Replacement. 


A little treatise presenting a plain and popular exposition of the matters 
indicated by the title. We have not met with anything that is very new in 
it; but that which is stated, has the merit of being sensible and satisfactory, 
and is altogether removed from quackery. 





Arr. XX. The Christian Philosopher; or, the Connexion of Science and 
Philosophy with Religion. Illustrated with engravings. By Tuomas 
Dick, L.L.D. English Edition. 


A revised, corrected, and greatly enlarged edition of a work that has not 
only obtained extraordinary repute in this country, but in America, where 
ic has been stereotyped. Were it merely the clearness with which it ex- 
pounds natural science, for the benefit of the general reader, the book would 
merit all the popularity that it has acquired. It has, however, other and 
higher excellences ; for it plainly and forcibly shews how the study of nature 
properly pursued, becomes subservient to a knowledge, and the practical 
interests of revealed religion. Electro-Magnetism, Geology, and some other 
departments have received that additional attention and illustration in the 
present edition, which recent discoveries and progress demanded. The work 
is calculated to be of the most lasting service to two classes: those who de- 
spise the study of scripture on, the presumed ground that its doctrines and 
statements are incompatible with scientific truth; and those, on the other 
hand, who shun science and the study of the laws of nature, from the dread 
lest their faith in the sacred records may be thereby staggered. 
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Art. XXI. 
1. The Works of Burns, with Notes and Illustrations. 
2. The Book of Scottish Song. 


We have received the fourth, fifth, and sicth parts of the former of these 
publications, and, of the second, parts five to ten inclusive; Messrs. Blackie, 
quite in accordance with their usual principle and attention, keeping prompt 
faith with the purchasers of first numbers in regard to regularity of appearance 
on each succeeding month. We must refer our readers to our Reviews for 


| January and February, for an account of the plan and peculiar attractions of 


these works. All that was promised continues to be fulfilled; so that when 
finished, the Burns and the Book of Song, are sure to maintain the superiority 
laid claim to. 





Arr. XXII.—Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles ; with Introductory Remarks. 
By T. Orpuam, A.B., F.G.S.S.L. and D. 


TuIrTy-Two patterns of figured tiles are here illustrated by engravings 
‘after the originals existing in St. Patricks Cathedral, and Howth, Melli- 
font, and Newton Abbeys.” They are of three distinct kinds,-—the Ilm- 
pressed,—the Encaustic, where the pattern is produced by a differently 
coloured substance inlaid, the surface of the tile continuing flat and smooth, 
—and the pattern in low relief. Into the probable dates of these varieties 
Mr. Oldham goes at some length; fairly confessing that with regard to the 
two first at least, there has not yet appeared any positive evidence. How- 
ever, his researches and judicious inferences from collateral circumstances are 
to an approximating degree satisfactory. He speaks of the era of the third va- 
riety with more assurance, placing their date,—at any rate as regards general 
use,—not before the early part of the sixteenth century, instead of in the 
twelfth as some antiquaries have fixed them. It appears, indeed, that al- 
though attention has been paid to this archeological subject for the last few 
years in England, suggested in the course of restoring churches, where tile 
pavement has been revived,—the old examples being copied for that pur- 
pose,—not a single published notice of such tiles, as occurring in Ireland, 
can be named prior to Mr. Oldham’s richly illustrated work ; a work which 
both in an artistic and historical sense has adequate importance and suffi- 
cient interest to merit investigation and study. The shapes, the colours, and 
the condition of the present illustrated specimens; as well as the figures, 
devices, and emblems which they bear are subjects for a generous curiosity, 
and will reward patience and intelligence. It is worthy therefore of Mr. 
Oldham to proceed with his inquiries as far as the Irish tiles are concerned ; 
and he expresses anxiety to bring together as complete a collection as possi- 
ble in order to arrive at the most satisfactory conclusions that can be derived 
from these ornamental relics. We wish him all success, and hope to meet 
with him again, as he half promises, in the further pursuit of the desired 
data. He already possesses many pavement tiles which he has not been 
able to give in the publication before us; while, he also intimates, numerous 
other specimens still exist in many of the old, and, he regrets to add, ruined 
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churches of the country. The subject touches closely the adornment of 
ecclesiastical buildings during the middle ages, and therefore addresses itself 
to the restoring and renovating spirit that has recently quickened in Eng- 
land. May a like reviving spread through the sister-island. 





Art. XXIII.—Etchings. By Witiiam Coxiine, R.A. Part 1. 


Mr. Colling is rightfully regarded as a master in the purely English School 
of Art. How natural and truthful, how graphic and picturesque are these 
Etchings, even the smallest of the six which make up the complement in this 
first part! The subjects belong to a fishing village, and are really every- 
day figures, presenting without exaggeration or an apparent effort, just such 
little incidents and scenes as everybody can in a moment recognize as _per- 
fect, who has ever been ina locality of the kind mentioned, that is to say, on 
the beach of old England. Nothing can be more genuine than the entire 
expression of face and figure; more native than the purpose, the attitude, 
and the costume, whatever be the age or the sex of the figures, the branch of 
their calling, or the occasion on which they appear. ‘ Buying Fish” is a 
complete performance telling its own business and attractive story at the 
first glance. But along with all this simplicity and unforced feeling or 
eflect, there are such adjuncts as lend a fuller tone than the actual can ever 
reach, and which carry the pure satisfaction alone to be derived from the 
ideal, the essence of pictorial truth. | While so chaste and simple is the 
conception in these Etchings, the execution is of a worthy style, being free 
but firm, delicate but decided. 

We have not learned to what extent the series is to reach. However, let 
collectors and amateurs bear inmind that only 500 impressions will be taken, 
after which the plates are to be cancelled. 
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Art. XXIV. Hydrotheraphia; or the Water Cure. By Tuomas Sme- 
tHuRST, M.D. 

It needs little more than to quote in full the title-page, |to describe the 
contents of this publication. There we are told the book gives “a practical 
view of the cure in all its bearings, exhibiting the great utility of water as a 
preservative of health and remedy for disease, founded on observations and 
experience made at Grafenberg. To which is added, a description of Grafens 
berg, and the system there, as practised by Vincent Priessnitz. Illustrated 
with a portrait, several engravings, and many cases; together with a short 
history of the water cure from the remotest antiquity, and remarks on sea- 
bathing.” Wonderful, both as to variety and inveteracy, are the cures 
wrought by the proper use and application of water, according to our dis- 
ciple’s account ; and these miracles have taken place from the days of Moses 
downwards. 








Art. XXV. Church Poetry; or, Christian Thoughts in Old and Modern 
Verse. 
Really a choice selection from a wide range. There is nothing here that 
is not sterling. 
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Art. XXVI.—Magic and Mesmerism ; an Episode of the Eighteenth Century , 
and other Tales. 3 vols. 


The late hour of the month at which these Tales were put iuto our hand 
renders it impossible that we can do more than glance in the most summary 
manner at a few of the pages, or gather any other than an indistinct notion 
of the current of each of the stories. This much we have learned of the first 
of them, which bears the title of ‘‘ Magic and Mesmerism,” that a Jesuit 
priest, of the name of Girard, had obtained unhallowed influence over a young 
and beautiful girl of good family, whohad been subject to somnambulism from 
her infancy; and that having got her placed in a Convent he carried on by 
means of his mysteries and mesmeric charms the most villanous purposes to 
the undoing of the lady. At length she is rescued and taken home to her 
family, when the trial of the father for his abominations is instituted, which 
down to the last day ofits proceedure, promised most distinctly to issue in his 
conviction. At the eleventh hour, however, a change comes over the spirit 
of the plaintiff; for Girard regains his satanic power over his frail victim, by 
contriving that she should drink a glass of water after he had breathed upon 
it. These few words may serve as an introduction to the following powerfully 
depicted scene; the father of the person who is supposed to narrate the story, 
having been the advocate of Mademoiselle Catherine Cadiéres. 


“On every day of this eventful trial,—and it was an unusally protracted one, 
—the people had never ceased crowding to suffocation every approach to the 
hall of justice ; but on the last day the press was fearful, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that ingress or egress could be obtained to or from the 
court. Anexpression of unusual animation pervaded every face, which, in 
many of those ardent southern countenances, was deepened into ferocity,—a 
peculiarity not altogether foreign to their impassioned natures. 

The Jesuits, ever since the beginning of the affair, had scarcely ventured to 
pass through the mob, so intense was the execration in which they were held 
at that moment by the very people who had worshipped them with slavish 
respect but a few short days before. The excitement within and without the 
court was at its height. 

The spectators had nosegays of white flowers at their breasts, as if in joyous 
expectation of the triumph of that innocence for whose emblem they had been 
selected. Catherine looked still more beautiful than on the previous days, 
though somewhat more moved than usual. A slight blush diffused her face 
at almost every alternate minute, and her eyes more frequently sought those 
of her trembling mother, who was scarcely less an object of deep sympathy 
and interest than herself. 

The judges seemed more perturbed and gloomy than ever, and turned no 
friendly glances towards the plaintiff and her advocate. Their collision with 
the Jesuits was too evident to make it doubtful which way their judgment 
would go, had they but dared to follow their inclinations,— perhaps their fears 
would be the truer interpretation of their feelings,—in the undeniably critical 
position in which they were placed. But my father heeded not their frowning 
aspect. Although the eighteenth century yet retained all the seeds of the 
feudal and justiciary system of the dark ages, and justice was yet almost syn- 
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onlmous with barbarity,—-power with abuse,—still so flagrantand outrageous 
an act as the condemnation of Catherine, especially considering the ferment 
of the spirit throughout the town, he could not bring himself to believe pos- 
sible. 

The proceedings of that day he estimated as mere child’s play, to delay as 
long as possible an unavoidable sentence, which, however, older practitioners 
warned him not to look forward to so very sanguinely. Once and once _ only 
did his eye light perchance upon the Jesuit’s countenauce, whose every move- 
ment he had hitherto watched, nevertheless most carefully. He seemed 
moody and absorbed, but in a great measure recovered from the abject con- 
sternation and terror which had overwhelmed him throughout the proceedings 
of this harrassing trial. 

My father remarked that in the course of that morning he had helped 
himself repeatedly from a water flask that stood near, in order, as he thought, 
to calm his inward perturbation: and when his glance fell on him he was in 
the very act of raising a glassful of the pure element to hislips. There was 
nothing in his simple movement to excite any attention, and my father soon 
turned his thoughts to other objects. Shortly afterwards, Catherine feeling 
much exhausted, one of the inferior officers about the court approached her 
with a tumbler of fresh water, which was accepted, and drained at a draught. 
As she returned the glass to the man, who waited for it with extended hand, 
she observed to him—and many, besides my father, who scarcely heeded it 
at the moment, heard the remark—that the water had a very salt and dis- 
agreeable taste, and rather excited than slacked her thirst. 

The examination of other witnesses went on, and finally Catherine was 
again confronted with Father Girard. Her behaviour in public had been, 
until that moment, in such perfect accordance with the sentiments she ex- 
pressed in private, that my father no longer watched her with the same keen 
sickening apprehenaion which at first his doubts of stability had occasioned. 
But now there was something so strange and unsteady in the sound of her 
voice as to cause him to start and look round, when the change that he be- 
held in her whole mien and bearing riveted at once his eye and his attention. 

Had the wan of an enchanter touched her, and that wand invested with 
all the mysterious qualities ever bestowed on it by the most generous imagi- 
nation, it could not have wrought a change more complete, and to her friends 
and well-wishers more appalling. Her eyes wandered with uncertain dreamy 
gaze, from object to object, or sought the ground, not, however,} from natu- 
ral bashfulness, but from a heaviness that seemed to press the lids forcibly 
down ; her lips and brow were contracted as if by an intense effort at col- 
lecting thought ; her answers were broken, dark, vague, unconnected, and 
the light from within, that had irradiated her countenance, and diffused its 
brightness into every lineament, seemed fading away from her complexed 
brow, on which the mists that had lain so heavy on it at St. Clare, were 
slowly again gathering. 

Gradually as Catherine lost her self-command, and that too at the most 
critical moment of her fate, Father Girard assumed an air of growing cour- 
age, as much at variance with his hitherto abject timidity and unmanly in- 
coherency. His manner grew proportionably assured, and that of his opponent 
lost firmness. My father gazed in speechless amazement, whilst the judges 
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exchanged smiles that showed how much this change relieved their minds at 
that decisive hour. 

The rest passed with the rapidity, and, my father has often assured me, 
with the indistinctness of a dream. He more than once made a violent effort 
as if to awake from some troubled vision, as he heard Catherine in a hurried 
confused manner recant one by one every word she had before spoken, deny 
every fact that had been proved by irrefragable evidence, assert herself a 
mean impostor, the tool ofa vile conspiracy,—F ather Girard an injured saint, 
herself, her friends and supporters, the vilest of sinners that ever trod the 
earth. 

Father Girard’s scowling glances, fraught with darkest malignity int he hour 
of victory, the exclamations of uncontrollable wonder that burst from the 
spectators, the sobs of the agitated mother, the indignant rustle of the veils 
of the nuns of St. Clare as they drew them closer to their faces in speech- 
less indignation, at the unconscionable shameless prevarication of the plaintiff, 
whom they had hitherto regarded with feelings of the purest commisseration, 
—the thundering eloquence of Monsieur Thoraine, as it came pouring down 
from the Alps of his imagination like a headlong avalanche—his own weak 
and confused refutation spoken in a hoarse indistinct tone of voice,—the 
summing up of the judges—the fatal condemnation itself—all that passed 
around him sounded to my father like the horrid mockery of a dream. But 
an hour ago a victor, standing proudly opposed to humble foes, whose evil 
designs he had so valiantly combated, now prostrate and vanquished without 
a final struggle—taken by surprise—thrown off his guard—never had knight 
fallen so low, or lady proved so false. How he left the court and reached 
home he could scarcely tell,nor was it before a few hours of calm and solitude 
had restored his wonted elasticity and energy of spirit, that he felt himself 
again able to look about him and to think. 


Whatever may be thought of the doctrine of Mesmerism, or whatever may 
be the fact with regard to the author’s-reliance upon its claims, unquestionably 
he has worked out by means of such speculations, traditions, and facts, as the 
creed suggests and furnishes, a tale of no ordinary vigour, stirring interest and 
originality. With regard to the other two pieces in these volumes, we are led 
to believe that they are worthy ofthe author of ‘‘ Magic and Mesmerism,’’ 
and that they, like the first tale, have facts and authenticated occurrences for 
their ground-work. 





Art. XXVII.—Rural Chemistry ; an Elementary Introduction to the Study of 
the Science in its relation to Agriculture, By Ep. Sorry, Jun., F.R.S. &c. 


The contents of this small volume formed the substance of a series of 
articles on Chemistry, which originally appeared in the Gardener’s Chronicle ; 
the object of the author being to present such an elementary sketch as will 
enable those who are ignorant of the subject, more readily to comprehend 
the works of the various authors who have written on Agricultural Chemis- 
try. ‘The work however, is calculated to be of direct service independently 
of clearing the way to the study of larger and more complex treatises. To 
practical men we Would particularly recommend the chapter which is de- 
voted to manures. But every page is suggestive or directly informing. 





ae See es 
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Arr. XXVIII. Religious and Moral Sentences culled from the Works of 
Shakspere, compared with Sacred Passagés drawn from Holy Writ. By 
a Member of the Shakspere Society. 


Here we have “‘a selection,” as the title of the elegant volume more fully 
setteth forth,“‘of religious sentiments and moral precepts, blended in the dra- 
matic works, &c. of our immortal bard.” A principal feature of the publi- 
cation is the design to prove that Shakspere was a member of the Protestant 
Church of England; and that he could not have written the will, a copy of 
which is shewn in his house at Stratford-upon-Avon. This document would 
make it out that the poet was a Papist. But without going to Doctor’s 
Commons, internal evidence we think must clearly indicate to any person of 
thought and general research, that the copy isa gross forgery. Still, the 
compiler is not satisfied with this mode of testing its truth; for in the first 
part of his volume, he has collected a great number of phrases, sentences, 
and passages, in which the dramatist uses no measured language of assault, 
and where he certainly spares neither the Pope nor the Popish priesthood. 
A question here to be considered, however, is how far the dramatist identified 
himself with the characters in his plays, when he made them utter the 
speeches and words quoted. On the other hand one would be led to think, 
that had his heart recoiled, many of his denunciations might, without affect- 
ing the purposes he had in view, been avoided or greatly modified. 

In the second division of the volume, the compiler has been at great pains 
to muster extracts from Shakespere in order to shew from the similarity of 
idea, as well as of verbal use, that the poet was deeply read in Scripture ; and 
that therefore he could not have been an adherent of the Church of Rome. 
We must confess that the identity of sentiment, or the derirative nature of 
many of the instances are not manifest to us, ana not, we think, by any pro- 
cess of ingenious interpretation, to be set down as imitations. The third 
section of the volume consists of the religious and moral sentences that may 
be culled from Shakspere’s works. And here, as in almost every depart- 
ment of thougth and life, the reader must be astonished at the variety and 
riches that characterize the productions of the poet. 

There is much in the volume to attract, and also to lead to extended reflec- 
tion. The preface contains curious and informing matter. There are also 
notices of Shakspere as connected with the high personages, who, when he 
was living, appreciated and patronized his genius. _ Portraits of the poet, of 
the Earl of Southampton, and an engraving representing Queen Elizabeth 
listening to her favourite dramatist, embellish and illustrate passages of the 
appendix. The work is dedicated to the Shakspere Society, and is published 
for the benefit of the Benevolent Funds of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. All who are solicitous to know how much may be 
learned of the poet, and who are choice in their selection of Shaksperiana 
will be gratified on calling at the publishers, Messrs. Calkin and Budd, to find 
one monument more erected in this beautiful volume to the immortal bard. 




















